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Edited by J. T. HERBERT BAILY 
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MR. J. PPERPONT MORGAN’S PICTURES. THE FOREIGN MINIA- 
TURES. VI. By Dr. G. C. Williamson. (With sixteen illustrations.) 


SATINWOOD FURNITURE AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. By Olive Milne Rae. (With four illustrations.) 

THE TOURS OF DR. SYNTAX: ROWLANDSON’S UNPUBLISHED 
ILLUSTRATIONS. By Martin Hardie. (With eight illustrations.) 


OLD PLAYBILLS. By W. J. Lawrence. (With six illustrations.) 
MONMOUTH. By Leonard Willoughby. (With fourteen illustrations.) 


“STAFFORDSHIRE POTS AND POTTERS.” By G. W. and E. A. 
Rhead. Reviewed by Frank Freeth, M.A. (With two illustrations.) 


OLD —" GLASS. By A. Beresford Ryley. (With ten illustra- 
tions. 

EXPOSITION STAMPS OF THE U.S.A. By Fred J. Melville. (With 
three illustrations.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (With one iliustration. ) 
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LADY MANNERS, AFTERWARDS LADY HUNTINGTOWER. 
Frontispiece. By Cosway. DR. SYNTAX GAZING AT SOME RUINS, 
By T. Rowlandson. GEORGE WASHINGTON (a miniature). FOLD- 
ING PRINTS FOR ENCLOSURE IN SPLIT THALERS. PORTRAIT 
OF THE ARTIST’S WIFE. By Rembrandt. 


THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION IS 12/- NET 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS 
OR, BY POST, 16/- 


Publishers: 2 Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, E.C. 
And of All Newsagents and Station Bookstalls 
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A Weekly Message from Home 


that is to say a weekly digest of all the “home” news, is 
exactly what the Over-Seas Edition of the “ Daily Mail ” offers 
its readers. For the ridiculously small sum of 7/- the Over- 
Seas Edition will be forwarded for 52 weeks to any 
address in the world postage paid. Send your sub- 
scription to-day to the Chief Clerk, Over-Seas ‘‘ Daily Mail,” 
London, E.C. 


THE OVER-SEAS “DAILY MAIL” 


is the ideal newspaper for the absent 
Briton. Each week the journal consists 
of 60,000 words, 60 columns, and 16 
pages of all the week’s News. Only 
those who have been thousands of miles 
away from the Mother Country can 
realise how eagerly news from “ Home” 
is awaited in all parts of the Empire. 


A SPECIMEN COPY WILL BE FORWARDED FREE OF CHARCE, ON RECEIPT OF A 
POSTCARD TO THE CHIEF CLERK OVER-SEAS “DAILY MAIL,” LONDON, F.C. 
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“DAILY MAIL” 
Edition for the Blind 


This journal is published every Saturday morning, and 
is printed in raised Braille characters. It contains the 
following features ; 


THE WEEK’S HOME NEWS. 

DIARY OF THE WEEK’S FOREIGN NEWS. 
GENERAL NEWS FOR THE BLIND. 
LETTERS FROM OUR BLIND READERS. 
A WEEKLY CHESS PROBLEM. 


The subscription rates are as follows : 
6/6, inciuding postage to any address in the British Isles 
10/10, including postage to any address in the Postal Union 


Address: Chief Clerk, “Daily Mail,” London, E.C. 
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The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emil Faithful 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
and many other persons of distinction have testified 
the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’S 
CURE FOR ASTHMA 


Established over a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. Itis used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects 
A Free Sample ‘and detailed Testimonials free by post, 


Tn tins “7. 
t—46 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
oR of = + Sons ; Barclay & Sons ; & Sons ; 
WV. Edwards & Son; May, Roberts Co.; Butler & rispe ; John 
pson, Liverpool ; and all Wholesale Houses 





ESEARCHES INTO FAMILY HISTORIES 
undertaken, Gen wyergg = will Rane | 
Copying, &c., at moderate rates. Inquiries conducted, 
Advice given as to Grants of Arms. Interview by 
sppetstnent, .—S. S. pz Knevetrt, care of Victoria 
ae Bureau, 121 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 





PERSONAL. 


OR FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, 
Chauffeurs, Shop-Assistants, Clerks, 
Servants, apply: Information Bureau, 
“ Daily Mail,’ Carmelite House, Carmelite 
Street, London E.C. 








A Series of Short Biographical Sketches, entitled, 


“WHO’S WHO IN THE CITY” 


Is appearing in THE WORLD, and among those who have already been included in this 
gallery of celebrities are :— 


Sir George C. Trout potion, K.C.B. . 

Sir Frederick George Banbury, Bart. . 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.S.I., K.C. me 

Mr. Edward Bennett Gardiner . 

Mr. Frank Gore-Browne, M.A., K.C.. ° 

Sir Henry Kimber, Bart. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bart. 

Major the Hon. Edward Roden Bourke 

Mr. Clifford eT Edgar . ° 

Mr. Evelyn Cecil, M 

Sir Thomas Sotheriont, G C. M. G. . 

Lord Harris, G.C.1.E., G.C.S.1. ° ° 

Rt. Hon. Sir James Kitson, Bart. +» M.P, 

Mr. Alexander Touche 

Sir William John Crump . 2 . 

Mr. Charles Colin Macrae . ° 

Mr. Richard Julius Hoffmann 

Sir Alexander sengrerees sates Bart. 

Mr. David Maclver, M 

Sir Benjamin Louis Cohen, Bart. ° 

The Hon. William Henry Goschen . 

Mr. Walter Bird . ° ° 

Mr. George Henry Faber, J M.P. 

= —= Evans, K.C.M 
t. William Edwin Bree Priestle . 'M. P. 

sir Fred. Dig oa tt ae pone 

xon-Hartland, Batt., M. P. ° 
Mr. Thomas Wiles, M.P. ‘} Apr. 16 


3 Jan, 15 


Jan, 22 


Jan, 29 





Major-Gen. Sir Alfred E. Turner, K.C.B. 
Mr, Norval Watson Helme, M.P. 
Sir John Purcell, K.C.B, . ° 
— Seymour Fitzroy Ormsby-Gore 
rd Claud John Hamilton ° 
me oe tired Moritz Mond " 
Hon. Charles Hediey Strutt 


*} Apr. #3 
«Apr. 90 
*| May 7 
"| May % 


. } May 21 
Sir Thomas Robert Dewar ° ‘ 
Be. Start Mowtarasemt Eg | Movs 
Mr. Stephen on, 
Sir James Fortescue Flannery, Bart. ‘} June 4 
Sir Howard Vineet. K.C.M.G., ADC, 


M.P. ° 
Mr. Witiiam’ Harris 

Lord Avebury, P.C., D. D.CL., 

Mr. A. W. Rugglies-Brise, J. 

Mr. A, Baldwin, M.P., D.L., pp. 

Mr. Joseph . 7) Pollock 

Mr. George T: ymons . 

Mr. Robert H. Scott, M.A., E.RS., D.Sc. . 
Mr. Thomas Courtenay ?. Warner, M.P. 
Mr. Philip Lyttelton Gell . ° 
Str Horace Regnart, J.P. F 

Mr. John Waddington, J. P. ° 


June 11 


A Special Illustrated 16 pp. Book- bine er’s Supplement, treating of Beautiful Books, Modern Book-plates 
(among others the King’s, Queen’s, and other members of the Royal family), Notable Books, and Town 
House Libraries, was given with the issue of October 30 last. 


Copies of any of these numbers, price 64d. each, post free, may be obtained from 


THE WORLD Office, 


1 YORK STREET, W.C. 








IT 18 BRITISH MADE. 


a great inducement to early rising. 


Mr. H. W. Plews, 14 Basinghall Street, E.C. 





EVERY SHAVER SHOULD USE 


PLEWS’ SUPERFATTED SHAVING STICK 


A few reasons are that— 


IT IS A MAMMOTH STICK AT THE PRICE. 


One of the many Testimonials received is printed below: 


IT ALWAYS CIVES SATISFACTION, 


63 Cotman STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 


Dear Sir,—Shaving, now that I use your Shaving Soap, is no longer a hardship but a pleasure, and 
I may say I DAILY thank yon for pe gene such a perfect article, 
Please send me two more 1s. od. sticks, Postal Order for which I encl 


Yours truly, (Signed) NOEL H. BRANDON. 


In Sticks, 1s. Od. each, post free, on receipt of P.O. or stamps. Two Sticks, 3s. post free, from 
H. W. PLEWS (Chemist), 14 Basinghall Street & 41 Moorgate Street, London, E,C. 
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*¢ PUBLIC OPINION was very much prized by Thomas Carlyle, and was one of the last 
journals he read.’’—Dr. W. R. NICOLL, in the ‘‘ British Weekly,” May 2nd, 1907. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 





A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide a Weekly Review of 
current thought and activity as it is expressed in the World’s Newspapers, 
Magazines, and Books. 


This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since 
PUBLIC OPINION was started in 1860. In the 47 years since then it has 
consistently carried out its policy. , 


The need for a paper like PUBLIC OPINION increases with the years, 
for life becomes more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keep in 
touch with new developments of thought and activity, has not the time to read 
the many papers which would give him the needed facts. PUBLIC OPINION 
seeks to do this for him, and to present just that réc7s of life and thought which 
will enable him to quickly understand what is going on in the world. 


PUBLIC OPINION (Published every Friday, price Twopence, 32 pages) 
can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will be sent post-free for 
one year to any address in the United Kingdom for ros. rod. ; and to any place 
abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to PUBLIC 
OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 





SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 





‘*1 know of two Prime Ministers who have read regularly PUBLIC OPINION," says the 
** Daily News.” 


** We k.owotl at least one who has mis-read it,’’ says ‘‘ Punch,’’ May 29, 1907, 
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VA. WEBSTER & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


Websters’ Royal Red Book (Court Guide), 5/-. 
Sporting Nonsense Rhymes. Illustrated Fincu Mason, 12/6. 
And all kinds of Sporting Registers. 

Catalogue on Application. 


The BADMINTON 


Annual Register of all Sporting Fixtures to Come 


Containing Lists of Records, Winners and Champions of 
Racing, Sporting, Athletics, Motoring, and all other forms of 
Sport. A ‘‘Red Book” of Renowned Sportsmen, &c. 


Pocket, 1s. & 2s.; Library Edition, 2s. 6d. (Bound, 5s. & 7s. 6d.) 


THE “WEBSTER” MOTOR MAP 


As supplied for H.M. the King and H.M, the German Emperor &c. 


Coloured Maps of the whole of England and Wales. 


On Rollers, with unbreakable Tale Window, in 
Ebony Case and Solid Leather T — 
. Box. Half-inch Scale . F : : . £1010 O 


Four Hundred Square Miles can be seen through the window at any time. 
Rollers fit in on the Kodak principle. 


Maps of Scotland and North of England, in Case, as above. 210 10 O 
France ‘ i . £11 11 O 


Italy . .£1212 0 











Other countries in course of preparation. 


The Maps a/one of any of the above Countries can be supplied on the necessary 
Spools at a cost of &5 5s. (the value of the apparatus) less than the above prices. 


Handsome Clips for attaching to Splashboard 25/= each. 
Price Lists for smaller scale Maps, similarly arranged, on application. 





(EstaBLisHED 1780) 43 DOVER ST., PICCADILLY, W. (at 60 PICCADILLY.) 
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Large Crown 8vo. Price 58. net, post free, 58. 3d. 


Modern Side- Saddle Riding: | 


A Practical Handbook for Horsewomen 
By EVA CHRISTY. 


The object of this volume is to provide a thoroughly useful and practical guide 
for women who ride or who wish to learn to ride. It is for the side-saddle rider 
exclusively, and contains not only useful hints about dress, but much valuable 
information helpful towards increased comfort, efficiency, and grace, and 
particularly as regards the adaptation of the saddle to both horse and rider. 

A special feature of the book is that it contains the latest details about those 
inventions the object of which is to enable the rider to fall clear of her horse in 
case of accident. The illustrations are from photos taken expressly for the 
purpose, and are of great service in making the various points doubly clear, 
especially those of the manner in which to tie the stock. 

CONTENT 3.—Chapter I.—Introductory. Chapter II.—The Saddle, Saddle-cloth, 
and Girths. Chapter III.—Stirrups. Chapter 1V.—The Bridle, Reins, and Martingale. 


Chapter V.—Hunting and Jumping. Chapter VI.—Miscellanea. Chapter VII.—Dress 
Chapter VIII.—Mounting and Dismounting. 


With Thirty-Six Special Photographs. Price, 5s. net ; Post free, 5s. 3d. 


VINTON & CO., Ltd.,° Gitkcirr rane.’ LONDON, E.C. 





Tastefully printed in demy 4to, bound in cloth, containing about 130 pp. illustrated, price 7s. 6d, net, 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF BEDALE. By H.B. M‘Catt, 


Author of ‘Some Old Families,” “ History of Midcalder,’’ ‘‘ The Wandesfordes of 

Kirklington,” &c. ; Member of the Council of the Yorkshire Archzclogical Society. 

‘*This handsome volume will be of great interest to those interested in local and family 
history.” —Zxpert. ; 
| ‘* This is a handsomely produced quarto, well furnished with plans, pedigrees and ey 
from photographs. An excellent account is given of the venerable and interesting parish church.” | | 
Westminster Cosette, 








SHORTLY. In large 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, gilt lettered, illustrated, price 6s. net. 


CREMORNE AND THE LATER LONDON PLEASURE- 


GARDENS. By Warwick WrotH, Assistant-Keeper of the Coins and Medals in the 
British Museum; Author of ‘‘ The London Pleasure-Gardens of the Eighteenth 
Century,” &c. j 
The gardens described in the present volume have naturally claimed a lighter and less detailed 
treatment than their predecessors of the eighteenth century, yet care has been taken throughout to 
indicate the sources of information. Some record of the majority of these gardens is attempted in 
the present work, and about eighteen which seem the most interesting and typical have been 
described in detail. The volume is illustrated by_a number of contemporary views, plans, scenes, 
and facsimiles which illustrate the text and add greatly to its interest and literary value. 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 2s, 6d. 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES OF THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


By FREDERICK SESSIONS. 
‘* His criticism of life and letters is sensible and sympathetic. The value of the volume is 
increased by a number of illustrative portraits and landscapes." — Spectator. 
‘* What Mr. Sessions wishes to tell is told in simple, graphic, and sometimes eloquent English, 
quite in keeping with the nature of his work. The book contains charming pictures of many historic 
spots.” —G/obe. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The Home 


Its Architecture, Decoration and Furnishing 


The following recently constructed houses, designed by some of the leading 
domestic Architects of the present time, have been described and illustrated :n 
“THE WORLD” in the series entitled “ Houses of To-day” 


Jan. 8 Little Court, Farthingstone, Northants Apr.23 Solom’s Court, Surrey 


Mr. Walter Cave Mr. E. Guy Dawber 
Jan. 15 A Model Garage near Wallingford Apr.30 Modern Garden Furniture 
Mr. WalterCave May 7 A New House in Sussex 
Jan. 22 Greystoke, near Warwick Mr.E. L.Lutyens 
Mr. P. Morley Ho-der Mayr4 A New House in the North Riding 
Jan. 29 Phyllis Court, Hampstead Messrs. E. George and Yeates 
Mr. C. H. B. Quennell May2zr A Novel Country House Mr. R.A. Briggs 
Feb. 5 8 Addison Road, Kensington Old Oak Panelling 


Mr. Halsey Rieardeo Mayz8 Recent Designs on Electric Fittings 
Feb. 12 Chapelwood Manor, Ashdowa Forest June 4 A House on the Cotswold Hills 
Mr. A. N. Prentice Mr. R. A. Briggs 
Feb.19 ‘The Brae,” Farnham, Mr. W.H.Ansell Junerr Pottery . 
Feb. 26 ‘ Belle Isle,” Lough Erne Juner8 Pottery 
Mr. P. Morley Harder Junezs5 A House on the Edge of Dartmoor 
Mar. 5 A West Country House Mr. Dan Gibson A. Wickham Jarvis 
Mar.12 Broadleys, Windermere ju? 2 Scottish Houses and Shooting Boxes 
Mr, C, F, A. Voysey July 9 Mr. H. G. Wells’s Home at Sandgate 
Mar.1g Country Cottages Mr. Lionel! Crane Mr. C. F. A. Voysey 
Mar.26 The Household Clock July 16 An English House in America 
Apr. 2 A Nursery Wing atTadworth July 23 A Classical Adaptation 
Messrs. Forsyth and Maule July 30 House and Gardea 
Apr. 9 The Building Exhibition at Olympia Aug. 6 Homes Afloat 
Apr.16 The Revival in Early Victorian Decora- 
tion 
Those who have problems to solve connected with building, decorating, 
fitting and furnishing of the Town or Country House will find this 
series useful and interesting 


“The World” 


Sixpence Weekly 
Is published simultaneously in London and Paris. 


Ks Che world - is the recognised representative weekly of the rich— 
both men and women—in town, country, or abroad. 
Offices : 1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. ; 9 Fleet Street, E.C.; 
36 Rue du Sentier, Paris. 


The Auction Room 
Lounger 


Pithy Notes on the events of the week in the various Auction Rooms appear in 
“THE WORLD.” These notes cover the sales of HOUSES, GROUND 
RENTS, INVESTMENTS, ANTIQUES, OBJETS D’ART, CURIOS, &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS are given each week of interesting houses, as well as 
reproductions of some articles which have aroused or are arousing interest in 
the Sale Room, 
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The Mischief of Pensions 


(Jt is the desire of the Editor that Tut GEnTLE- 
MAN'S MaGazineE should give expression to widely 
varying opinions on important subjects of contro- 
versy; but he does not, of course, identify himself 
with his contributors in the statement of their 
views.) 


PART I 
ss Pres !”’_What a soothing, restful word it 


is, to be sure, a veritable wrinkle-eraser, a most 

efficient tonic for grey hairs, a sure corrective for 
innumerable masculine Marthas of family life. To the 
Government official it is his prospect of tropic seas after 
the storm and toss of northern waters in this voyage of 
life, a sort of Chelsea Hospital without the disadvantages 
of a fixed local habitation. 

In idea it is certainly heroic ; a long service and good 
conduct award for those who need something more sub- 
stantial than mere pectoral decoration as a reward for 
faithful service, an honourable distinction, therefore, 
adorning the sere and yellow leaves of the Government 
oaktree. 

In practice, however, seeing that human nature is no 
more godlike than we find it to be, we discover that in 
the main our pension is an earthly paradise dreamed of in 
their workaday world by mediocre men, and we further 
discover that this pension-dreaming—like day-dreaming, 
star-gazing, and other forms of mental abstraction in 


general—has the power to inflict certain moral injury on 
ccciii—2120— August ’07 H 
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the character of the individual, as well as a very practical 
injury on the business to which the dreamer is properly 
supposed to devote himself. 

Beiieficent as it may appear on the surface, this pro- 
vision by the State for the old age of her servants has a 
strong undercurrent of baneful influence. There can be 
but little doubt, in the first place, that it tends to foster 
selfishness, to dull the sense of domestic responsibility 
among those who participate in its benefits. The wage- 
earner who is pensionable is no longer encouraged to be 
thrifty, seeing that, whether he squander or whether he 
save, he rests comfortably assured of a sufficiency to eke 
out his declinirig years. Thus is Self, which plays a 
larger part in the scheme of life than we perhaps care to 
own, drugged into a financial lethargy by this very com- 
fortable sedative of future security. Without the impetus 
to set Self working the arch of family independence is 
seldom completed into more than a bridge of sighs at 
best, for that celebrated dictum, Aprés moi le déluge, frank 
and contemptible as it is, might very well have been 
included among La Rochefoucauld’s reflections on the 
less pleasing traits of human character. It is for this 
reason that we so often encounter the families of the 
pensionable wage-earner, accustomed during the life of 
the pensioner to comfort if not to affluence, reduced, by 
the cessation of pension at his death, to a penury far greater, 
by comparison, than is to be met with among families of 
the non-pensionable wage-earner of an equivalent position 
in life. The latter has had no assurance for his old age, 
beyond what he could encompass for himself by his own 
diligence and thrift ; Self, as well as the lesser family 
promptings, has been kept alive to the necessities of the 
situation. What the man has secured, therefore, to 
crown his old age with at least 4 semblance of péacé is 
also a security for such young fragments of humanity as 
may have been launched by him into the same struggling 
world. On the other hand, to the offspring of the 
pensionable wage-earner, the pension is but a will-o’-the- 
wisp which has treacherously led them by comfortable 





: 
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and easy paths to the brink of the quagmire, and there 
leaves them, blinded by the sudden datkneés, to fend for 
theniselves among tnktiown pitfalls. And, after all, it is 
for the family more than for the man himself that, in the 
stern struggle for life, the means of subsistence are most 
needed—especially for his womankind. As for the man, 
apart from such dependents, his absolute wants are, or 
should be, few. The enjoyment or deprivation of luxu- 
ries, seeing that neither his age nor sex is tender, is a 
matter which stands apart alike from thé necessities of 
life and the satisfaction of mental activities—in which the 
interest of life lies to a man who has spent his years of 
development and maturity in the habitual application of 
his best powers. 

There is an argument, however, to the effect that the 
dignity of the State requires that time-expired Goveri- 
ment setvants shall be saved in spite of themselves, on 
cessation of their period of service, from a destitution 
which would necessitate their sweeping crossings or blow- 
ing penny whistles in the streets to earn the wherewithal 
to nourish their declining years, The State would blush 
to see Colonel A., late commanding one of H.M.’s Régi- 
ments of Foot, located as cornmissionaire at the swing- 
doors of Messrs. Dobbins, Pumpkin & Co., within a stone’s 
throw of the War Office precincts, where at one tite 
he held an honourable appointment ; or to stumble upon 
Mr. B., a quondam Treasury official, responding to the cry 
of “Sign!” at the Commonwealth Co-operative Stores. 

The State, however, does not blush when the daughters 
of Colonel A. are cutting out blouses at Madame V.’s, 
or polishing the nails of the wealthy in a fashionable 
manicure establishment next door to A.’s old club, or 
even serving out ribbon by the yard behind the counter 
of Pumpkin & Co. Neither does it blush if Mr. B.’s 
daughter is mother’s help in the household of his former 
junior clerk. And, after all, why should it blush, pro- 
vided that Colonel A. and Mr. B. have each in their timé 
received full market value for their labour ? 

But that there are other parties interested in the 
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pension contract between the State and the servant to an 
almost greater degree than the servant himself, leads 
one to consider the unequal justice that arises from the 
gambling nature of the scheme. 

It is obvious that the State gambles with its employee 
for his wage. “I will give youa portion of your wage as 
you earn it; the remainder we will toss for when I have 
finished with you. You yourself are the coin, with life 
on one side and death on the other. Live, you win ; die, 
you lose.” These are briefly the terms of the contract. 
“If you lose, part of your earnings is lost to your 
dependents ; but if you win you take what is already 
yours plus a portion of what is properly due to another.” 
This is a gamble pure and simple; as much a gamble as 
the State Lottery which is so popular in many countries, 
but which we in England do not countenance because it is 
immoral, It is a simple game, and, seeing that a love of 
speculation is inherent in human nature, the individual party 
to the contract is not altogether ill-pleased. But there are 
still his dependents to be considered, and the scheme 
should also be regarded from their point of view. 

It is in no wise to be inferred that the State gambles 
for her own direct benefit ; rather, it is merely a case ot 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. But Peter suffers none the 
less. What happens is somewhat as follows: Peter dies 
before he is pensionable. The total deductions made by 
Government from the marketable value of his labours on 
account of pension thereupon become lost to his depen- 
dents—who by reason of the early loss of Peter’s wage- 
earning capacity need it more than if he had lived—and 
go instead to make up Paul’s pension when he retires, 
whose dependents, by reason of Paul’s two hands being 
still available, need it perhaps less than do the defrauded 
relicts of Peter. 

One has, of course, heard it said that a Government 
does not recognise families and dependents. This argu- 
ment cannot, however, rightly be urged, for it would 
entirely stultify its action in countenancing pensions at 
all. For aGovernment, though composed of individuals, 
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is not an individual but a machine. This being the case, 
it must adopt the utilitarian point of view. And from 
this point of view the discarded servant, as a solitary non- 
reproductive unit shortly to be wiped off the roll of the 
nation, is a waste product, and therefore not profitable to 
be further regarded. But as a family man—as the head 
of one of the innumerable sub-communities of which the 
nation is composed—he remains worthy of some further 
consideration at the hands of the State. 

There is presumably no other source from which the 
pension is derivable but that above discussed, viz., the 
general fund raised by deductions from the fair market 
wage of public servants during their term of service. It 
would be the squandering of an unbusinesslike spend- 
thrift if the pension were no portion of the fair wage 
earned ; for in that case the Government would be guilty 
of wasting the public money by maintaining moral poor- 
houses for the benefit of those who have already received 
full value for their labour. But the everyday person who 
is interested in each item of expenditure from the funds 
of this Empire Company in which he is a shareholder, 
has doubtless satisfied himself that no such economic 
blunder is being perpetrated at his expense. 

So far the question has been viewed solely from the 
standpoint of the servant. But there are two sides to 
every question, two parties to every contract, and we 
have yet to consider whether the pension system operates 
favourably on behalf of the State. Asa matter of fact the 
bias of opinion will probably in the end be found to lie 
rather with the plaint that can be raised on behalf of the 
couniry against the pension-earner and the system under 
which he exists. 

It is true I have said that the Government is a 
machine; and it might therefore be argued that its 
officials, being component parts of the machine, should 
analogously work within their grooves, and so remain until 
worn out and replaced. For a machine is amenable to 
theoretic laws—although there be mariners and motorists 
who say that their crafts are more fickle creatures to 
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manage than their wives. But although the Government 
as a resultant and jn respect of its productive power is 
a machine, its components are individuals; and the in- 
dividual is not entirely amenable to such laws as govern 
machines. Indeed, it is just by a too great insistence on 
this analogy that the Government is served by an undue 
proportion of mediocre men. 

It is sometimes asserted that, by assuring the official 
against personal anxiety in the matter of adequate pro- 
vision for old age, the country benefits by securing that 
undivided attention which her servants are thus enabled 
to devote to her aftairs—freed as they are from all 
distracting thoughts touching the future welfare of Self. 
To that thrifty soul, however—in the minority it is to 
be feared—who realises that his pension is but poor 
capital for his dependents when he dies, especially if he 
dies early or before it becomes due, the anxiety of making 
provision for the future, if diminished at all, is by no 
means removed. To the perhaps greater remainder, 
who are satisfied with their pension prospects, that very 
security itself produces in many instances a pitiable lack 
of interest and energy in the work which they are called 
upon to perform. ‘This is in a great measure due to the 
very human, if ethically despicable, part which Self plays 
in the conduct of life. 1f Self sees that he will materially 
benefit by. work, then Self will work “ like a nigger ” ; 
but if Self sees that he will gain no more by work than 
by judicious indolence-—-why then, assuredly, Self is 
content to be a very idle dog indeed. 

The man who works for himself puts forth all his best 
energies to further his own interests. The pensionable 
wage-earner who is also a man of private means, and 
therefore independent of his salary and pension, works for 
himself entirely in the pursuit of his ambitions. That he 
works for his country too is a fortunate accident. But 
dependence on pension, which is the complement of 
wages due, renders a multitude of men quite characterless 
as regards their work ; mere tools, who cannot risk the 
possibility of falling out of favour for fear of endangering 
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their pension prospects, which are themselves dependent 
on official promotion in salary from year to year; men 
who eventually reach such a state of habitual acquiescence 
in the words and deeds of higher authority that they are 
no longer of use as advisers or even assistants of Govern- 
ment, forsaking, as they do, the pressing needs of their 
department, which it is their duty to advocate, at the first 
breath of opposition—an opposition which is perhaps 
only precautionary and quite open to conviction. These 
same men, on the other hand, however disappointed and 
zestless in their work they may have become, equally 
dare not, because they cannot afford it, “cut the loss”’ on 
past years of labour by quitting Government service and 
seeking their fortunes elsewhere, and thus foregoing the 
prospect of pension. Only the few men of peculiar 
ability who realise sufficiently early in their career that it 
is worth while for them to seek for themselves fields of 
greater promise elsewhere, can afford to face this loss 
before it has assumed any considerable proportions, and 
treat the Government’s deferred pay accumulating towards 
pension as a bad debt. Such men can, and do, seek fields 
where they can reap more adequate fruit for their labour, 
not only in increased prosperity to themselves, but by the 
unrestrained development of the power that is in them to 
the full proportion of their ability. Patriotism is a 
magnificent characteristic ; and those who have a sufficiency 
of private means do well to expend their energy in labour- 
ing for their country without taxing her coffers, for to 
them it means no great sacrifice of family life while it 
usually assists them in the attainment of their ambitions. 
But in the case of those others, the majority, who are not 
so fortunately circumstanced, the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and the hire must be worthy of the labour. For it 
must always be borne in mind that the Family is the 
parent of the Community, not the Community of the 
Family, and but for family life there would be no national 
life, and therefore no country to work for. Hence the 
necessities of family life must still be of paramount im 
portance to the individual. Micwaer Perers. 














Sea Maids Music 


r | ‘HE familiar explanation which tells us that ‘‘ the 
mermaid on the dolphin’s back” was Mary 
Queen of Scots, that the phrase “ dulcet and 
harmonious breath” described her bewitching charm, 
and that the certain stars that “shot madly from their 
spheres to hear the Sea Maid’s Music” were the English 
nobles who inclined to her cause, adds to the interest of 
a passage itself one of the most poetical in the language. 
But even without the interpretation, the allusion to the 
mermaid and her harmony carries a fascination of 
its own. 
In one respect the Sea Maids’ Music may claim inclu- 
sion in Keats’s pretty paradox : 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter, 


Since first the mystic dwellers in the sea and stream 
uttered their witching melody to the inhabitants of the 
rathe world, the “ song the sirens sang’”’ has asserted the 
charm of its unheard music throughout the ages, while 
the very existence and occasion of utterance of what may 
be called historic melodies is forgotten, It may be 
surely urged that this permanence in phrase and tradition 
speaks trumpet-tongued for the original sweetness of the 
ideal song. And as with their music, so with the per- 
sonalities of these Sirens, Naiads, Mermaids—Water 
Maids of whatsoever kind; when other myths have 
passed into oblivion theirs have still a living interest. 
The belief in their real existence has scarcely yet, perhaps, 
died away from remote and unsophisticated communities 
dwelling by the “ tuneful sea.” 

Reasons various and profound may doubtless be 
advanced to explain this survival, but the average indi- 
vidual will probably find reason enough in the inherent 
gracefulness of the myth and its quasi-rational develop- 
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ments. When we first meet the Sirens, it is their 
characteristics rather than their appearance that we have 
presented to us. Ulysses, compelled by the gods to quit 
the too entrancing company of Circe, receives parting 
counsel from the enamoured goddess : 





First, indeed, thou wilt come to the Sirens, who charm all men who- 
ever comes to them. Whosoever through ignorance has approached 
and heard the voice of the Sirens, by no means do his wife and infant 
children stand near him when he returns home, nor do they rejoice. 
But the Sirens sitting in a meadow soothe him with a shrill song, and 
around there is a large heap of bones of men rotting, and skins waste 
away round about. 


And it is when the ship of the Wanderer passes the 
island of the Sirens that we hear the first utterance of this 
soothing shrill song : 


“Come hither, O much praised Ulysses, great glory of the Grecians ; 
stop thy ship that thou mayest hear our voice . . . For we ken all 
things, whatever the Grecians and Trojans suffered by the will of the 
gods in spacious Troy ; and we know whatever things are done in the 
food-abounding earth.” Thus they spake, uttering a sweet sound. 


It is not quite certain who the Sirens were. The 
general view was that they were the daughters of the 
river-god Achelous, either by his union with one of the 
Muses, or from the blood he shed in his conflict with 
Hercules ; Sophocles, however, refers to them as the 
daughters of Phorcys. In this connection, and _bear- 
ing in mind their subsequent representation as half fish- 
formed, it is interesting to note that the spouse of 
Phorcys has been identified with the Derceto or Atergatis 
of the Syrians, who is portrayed with a fish’s tail. It is 
as the daughters of Achelous that Ovid shows them to us, 
blythe sea-maidens playing with Persephone on the strand 
at Enna when she was abducted by Pluto, and afterwards 
—to choose the prettier form of the story—supplicating the 
gods to endow them with wings that they might assist the 
woeful Demeter in her search for her vanished child. At 
any rate the earlier representations of the Sirens show us 
birds with beautiful women’s heads. Whether they 
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destroyed: themselves when Ulysses escaped their wiles, or 
when Orpheus showed them that the Argonauts had in 
their company a master of a more potent harmony than 
was theirs—or after the “ plucking” inflicted on them 
by the Muses for failing in the competitive examinations 
to which they challenged the tuneful nine—must be left 
undecided. Their place was filled by the fish-tailed 
women, the Mermaids of later days. 

However artistically attractive, the Sirens were, with 
occasional exceptions, as a rule wholly malevolent ; their 
very name, it is said, suggests their fatal power of drawing 
men to them and to destruction, or, as others hold, the 
withering heat of their deathful sway. The “heap of 
men’s bones ” tells its own grim story: they are the type 
of the sensuality that wooes to prey ; their attractiveness 
is irresistible, even to godlike Ulysses, save for ultra- 
natural preservatives. Some old authors, indeed, did not 
hesitate to give an entirely materialistic explanation of the 
myth, affirming that the Sirens were but frail human 
beauties, whose allurements, proverbially fatal to sailors, 
were only equalled by their pitiless rapacity. Their 
number yaries from the two indicated by Homer to the 
eight referred to by Plato, though it is possible that the 
latter, in common with others, used the word much as 
we do now, as expressive of combined melodiousness and 
charm, rather than as referring to the specific Sirens of 
any particular legend. Three, however, is the generally 
received number, and their names, though these too are 
variously given, are Leucosia, Ligeia, and Parthenope, 
which signify respectively the ideas of radiant fairness, 
clear-voiced melody, and maiden charm. Isidore refers 
to them as “three Sirens, some deall maidens and some 
deall souls, with wings and claws. One of them singeth 
with voice, another with shawme, and the third with 
harpe.”* The instruments are presumably the “ flute 


1 Moore, in his poem of that name, explains the origin of the harp 
by the couplet : 


Tis believed that this harp which I wake now for thee 
Was a Siren of old who lived under the sea. 
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of lotus wood and tortoise lyre,’”’ which they cast away in 
despair before the triumphant strains of Orpheus.’ 

Very different from these were other Sea Maids, men- 
tion of whom is contemporaneous with that of the Sirens, 
though most of them preceded the latter in traditional 
existence. There were the fifty maidens, children of 
Nereus and Doris, daughter of Ocean, “ versed in blame- 
less labours ’’ ; and beside these there were, Hesiod tells us, 
“thrice a thousand tapering-ankled Ocean nymphs, bright 
children of the gods.’ And to their number were added 
others, mortal women whom the gods made equal to the 
daughters of Ocean. These were as benevolent as the 
Sirens were malicious. Idothea appeared to Menelaus 
in his distress, and after counselling him “ dived under 
the billowy sea’”’; when Ulysses was exposed to the fury 
of Neptune, Ino Leucothoe, “who was _ previously 
a mortal that had speech, but now in the main of the 
sea had a share in the honour of the gods . . . pitied 
wandering Ulysses, undergoing toils, and like unto a cor- 
morant in flight she came up from the deep”; it was by 
the help of Sea Maids that the Argonauts escaped the 
perils of Scylla; as we shall note further on, it was the 
daughters of Ocean who stayed with the heroic Titan in 
his doom, 

Exactly when Sirens and Oceanides merged into the 
Mermaid of medieval legend can scarcely be very de- 
finitely decided. Mr. Perry, in his interesting article on 
the subject,’ is of opinion that there are no authentic 
sculptured or pictorial representations of the Siren as 


1 The music-breathing Ligeia seems to have had a great fascination 
for Poe. She gives the title to one of the dreamiest of his Weird Tales, 
wherein the beautiful unearthly woman who bears the name is described 
as charming with the “dear music of her low, sweet yoice,” which at the 
last seemed a “ melody more than mortal.” In ‘‘Al Aaraaf” a song is 
addressed to 

Ligeia, Ligeia, 

My beautiful one, 
Whose harshest idea 
Will to melody run. 


* Nineteenth Century, 1883. 
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half-maiden, half-fish, the conventional conformation, 
earlier than about the sixth century of our era. There 
are, however, much earlier examples of ‘‘ Fish Maidens,” 
differing but slightly from the medieval mermaid, in the 
Babylonian reliefs of Derceto, who, as we have seen, has 
been by some identified with the mother of the Sirens. But 
it has been pointed out that Derceto is the same as Mylitta, 
the goddess of moisture, and there is at least a plausible 
theory of a connection between the goddessunder that name 
and the kindred designations of certain of the Sea Maids, 
daughters of Doris, child'‘of Oceanus—“ graceful Melita” 
and Melia. And it is conceivable, as comparative mytho- 
logists may point out, that there is affinity at least in 
attribute between Mylitta, the goddess of teeming 
moisture, and Tethys, the spouse of Oceanus, “ the force 
of nature nurturing all creation with fruitful moisture.” 
So that if we look upon the Mermaids as representing 
only the Oceanides, and strike out the Sirens from the 
family tree, we need only consider the fish-tail as an 
instance of rather pronounced atavism, a throwing-back 
to very remote ancestors. 

It seems the more desirable to emphasise this double 
ancestry for the Mermaids, inasmuch as there is a tendency 
to derive them only from the Sirens, to the exclusion of 
the Sea Nymphs. Mr. Baring-Gould describes the rela- 
tionship as follows : ‘‘ Originally the Sirens were winged, 
but after the fable had been accepted which told of their 
strife with the Muses and their precipitation into the sea, 
they were figured like Mermaids; the fish form was by 
them borrowed from Derceto.” But the Mermaids of 
medizval legend resemble in disposition the benevolent 
Sea Nymphs at least as much as the cruel Sirens. They 
too seek the love of men, but the passion is tender, more 
akin to the fostering affection of the Nereids than the 
sensuous cruelty of the Sirens ; their voice is as sweet as 
the deathly strains of yore, but it is inspired by sorrow 
and pleading, love and counsel. 

The great medieval poets—Chaucer, Spenser, - and 
Dante—almost treat the names Mermaid, Muse, and 
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Siren as meaning much the same thing. Chaucer identi- 
fies the Sirens with Mermaids : 

The song of meremaidens in the sea 

That for their singing is so clear. 

Though we meremaidens clepe them here 

In English, as is our usance, 

Men clepe them Sereins in Fraunce. 


Dante in his Purgatory meets a woman who 


Such a strain began 
That I, how loth soe’er, could scarce have held 
Attention from the song. “I,” thus she began, 
‘“*T am the Syren,” 
no mention being made of more than one. Davies speaks 
of the peril Ulysses was exposed to from ‘‘ the mermaid 
songs,” 

‘These mermaids,” says Spenser, as Sir Guyon came 
to the bay where the “‘ five sisters’ dwelt, 

Were faire ladies till they fondly strived 

With th’ Heliconian maides for maystery, 

Of whom they, overcomen, were depriv’d 

Of their proud beautie, and th’ one moyity 
Transform’d to fish for their bold surquedry ; 

But th’ upper halfe their hew retained still 

And their sweet skill in wonted melody, 

Which ever after they abus’d to ill 

T’ allure weake travellers, whom gotten they did kill. 

But it is not so much amongst the alluring groves of 
comparative mythology as in the more open flowerland 
of legend that we best catch the fleeting melody of the 
Sea Maids’ Music ; however fascinatingly recondite may 
be the study of its origin, the view of most of us will be : 


Let him name it who can, 
Its beauty will be the same. 


Perhaps what is most impressive in the Mermaid myth is its 
ubiquity and comparatively modern currency. We have 
seen the foreshadowing of it in the cradle lands of Greece 
and Syria: Russia has its ‘‘ Daughters of the Tsar Morskoi” 
or Water King, the Swan Maidens, and the Rusalkas ; 
in Guiana we meet the Orehu; the Bretons have the 
Morvech—daughters of the sea; there is the Irish 
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Merrow ; there aré the countless Sea Maids of Arabia 
and India and Egypt, respecting Whom we have quasi- 
authentic narratives; there are the more familiar Mer- 
maids and their kin of Celtic arid Teutonic lands. 
Certainly one of the strangest characteristics of the Sea 
Maid legend is the seeming authoritativeness of many 
of the accounts that support it. Encyclopedias still in 
valued use speak gravely of the genuine character of the 
narratives; a French geographer (Maillet) relates as 
history that-in the year 592 ‘“‘a sea man followed by his 
female” were seen in the Nile; that three hundred years 
later ‘‘ the Prince of Derbent caught in the Caspian Sea a 
large fish in whose belly was a sea girl still alive” ; and 
he quotes an Arabian historical work as confirming the 
existence and appearance of Tritons and Sirens. A “sea 
girl” was confidently declared to have been found near 
Edam in Holland in 1430; a century or so later several 
persons of repute vouched for the fact of seven mermaids 
and mermen being caught near Ceylon—and the list is far 
from exhausted. But it must be admitted that these 
‘authentic narratives’? have the objectionable quality 
which Sir Lucius O’Trigger ascribed to another sort of 
explanation ; we feel, paraphrasing the gallant Hibernian, 
that ‘*Sea Maid stories are very pretty stories as they 
stand, and we shall only spoil matters by trying to explain 
them ”—or verify them. 

Mermaids and their kin were, of course, taken seriously 
enough in the days when the visible activity of spirits 
was believed in, and fared no better than other traditional 
extra-human intelligences in being included in the Satanic 
legions. Heywood, in his “ Hierarchie of the Blessed 
Angels,” is at once severe and descriptive. He tells us that: 


Spirits that have ore water gouvernment 

Are to mankinde alike malevolent ; 

They trouble seas, flouds, rivers, brookes and wels, 
Meeres, lakes, and love t’enhabit watry cels 

. . « One kinde of these th’ Italians Fatae name, 

Fée the French, we Sibils, and the same 

Others White Nymphs, and those that have them seene 
White Ladies. 
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Old Burton is  charactefistically tnconipromising. 
“ Water-devils,” he tells us, *‘ aré thosé Naiads or Water 
Nymphs which have been heretofore conversant about 
waters arid rivers. . . . These cause inuindations, mahy 
times shipwreck, and deceive men divers ways.”’ Gervase 
of Tilbury tells of “the Drace, a sort of water spirits, 
who inveigle women and childreti into the recesses which 
they inhabit beneath lakes and rivers.” Yet it is very 
seldom indeed that we find the Sea Maids of post-classical 
titties either wholly or chiefly bad: generally they aré 
loving, lovable, and beneficent ; sometimes, itideed, they 
are described in an aspect broadly humorous. Their 
craving for human love is represented as inspired or 
intensified by their yearniig to possess a human soul 
with its eternal hope ; the disaster that not infrequently 
overtakes the human consort is generally the result of a 
breach of faith, and the Sea Maids in many cases are 
rather Fate-constrained agehts than avengers of their own 
mere motion. 

Even to name the legends of these alliances between 
Sea Maids and men would occupy too great a space; it 
may be observed, however, that certain particulars are 
common in greater or less numbér to all the stories. It 
would be interesting, too, did time permit, to dwell on 
the Melusina tradition and the widespread legetid of the 
“Swan Maideiis,” dear to latér mytholdgists, and both 
inviting the most fascinating theories as to their connec- 
tion with the Siren fable of old. But it must Suffice to 
tention two Sea Maid storiés, both inherently charming 
and both presenting, fof those who wish to find them, 
marked traces of resemblatice to the beautiful old myths 
which sprang to birth in the bright-hued, sensuous 
fragrance of the world’s dawn. __ 

One is the story of the Little Mermaid, as familiarised 
to us by Hans Andersefi. In it we réad how, far down 
in the depths of ocean, was the palace of the Sea King, 
its walls built of coral, its long Gothic windows of the 
clearest amber, its roof forrited of shells that open and 
shut as the Water flows over them, and each containing a 
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glittering pearl fit for the diadem of a queen. And here 
dwelt the Sea King’s daughters, and of the youngest and 
prettiest we are told that ‘‘her skin was as clear and 
delicate as a rose-leaf, and her eyes as blue as the deepest 
sea, but like all the others she had no feet, and her body 
ended in a fish’s tail.” A dreamy child, what she trea- 
sured most was the marble statue of a handsome boy 
which after some shipwreck had sunk to the bottom of 
the sea. And she loved to hear stories of the world 
above the sea, and longed for the time when she should 
be old enough to go to the surface. At last the time 
came, and she rose, and wondered at the sky and the 
sunset and the passing ships. On one of these, festivities 
were being held in honour of a beautiful young prince 
whom she saw, and the Little Mermaid fell in love with 
him ; and when a storm came and broke the ship to pieces 
she swam to the senseless body of the prince as it was 
sinking, and held his head above water so that he should 
not die. And when morning came she swam with him 
to a shore, and waited till she saw a young girl find him, 
and with the help the latter called the prince came to life 
and smiled on every one except the Little Mermaid, for 
of course he knew nothing of her having saved him. 
And she went back to her sea home very unhappy, and 
more than ever loved her statue which was so like the 
prince. She wondered what would have happened to the 
prince if she had not saved him, and then she was told 
that human beings have immortal souls, but that a mer- 
maid could never gain one unless a man loved and 
married her. So she asked a Sea Witch how she could 
gain the love of the prince, and the Witch gave her a 
magic draught which would make her like a woman, but 
accompanied the charm with cruel words and the infliction 
of dumbness. She swam to the shore where the prince 
lived and changed herself into a beautiful maiden, and 
became his constant attendant, and sailed with him when 
he went to marry the bride chosen for him, who was 
none other than the girl who had found him on the shore. 
And then the Little Mermaid remembered that the Witch 
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had told her if the prince married any other maiden, she, 
the mermaid, would die that same day, and without 
having gained an immortal soul. And after the wedding, 
while she was standing by the side of the ship thinking 
of her coming death and her lost hope and fruitless love, 
her Sea Sisters came to the surface and told her that they 
had bribed the evil Witch with their beautiful hair that 
the doom might be averted ; and they gave her a sharp 
knife with which to stab the prince, and then if she 
anointed herself with his blood she would be a mermaiden 
again and live out the long life the Sea Maids live. The 
Little Mermaid took the knife and went to the splendid 
chamber on board ship where the prince and his bride 
were sleeping. As she looked on him, his bride’s name 
rose to his lips, and the knife trembled for just a 
moment. Then she threw it far away into the sea, and 
with one last look at the prince she loved she went to the 
side and cast herself overboard. She thought she was 
dying, but presently it seemed to her that she was floating 
in the air and not in the sea, and then a voice of wonder- 
ful music told her that for her love and sorrow she had 
been made one of the Daughters of the Air, who were 
allowed to gain for themselves immortal souls. Looking 
back at the ship, the Little Mermaid saw the prince and 
his bride sorrowing for her supposed death, and “ unseen 
she kissed the forehead of the bride and fanned the 
prince, and then mounted with the other Children of the 
Air to a rosy cloud that floated through the ether.” 

The other story is Fouqué’s immortal ‘‘ Undine,” which 
is too well known to need a lengthy reference. Stories such 
as these have in themselves a melody which may well 
compensate in some measure for what is lost or unknown 
of the Sea Maids’ Music. Poets of all ages have given 
words to their endless, varying song, but not even that 


blind bard who 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 


Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea 


ever ventured, in Sir Thomas Browne’s phrase, to 
ccclit—2120—August ’07 I 
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‘¢ hazard a wide solution” as to the ‘we to which they 
were sung. Yet the words thus attributed to them have 
their own music; somewhere in the limbo of ynuttered 
harmony js the one inevitable “air” meet to be wedded 
to each ‘s immortal verse”; and the Sea Maids who sang, 
as all tradition tells us, ‘‘so wildly well,” may be credited 
with the melody demanded. In great measure—to 
follow out the fancy—the songs themselves suggest the 
tonic music to those who feel the poetry of the words ; a 
reference to some of these, moreover, throws an interest- 
ing light upon the aspects in which the personality of the 
Sea Maids has presented itself to the poetical mind 
throughout the ages. We have heard the words the 
Sirens sang vainly to Ulysses ; the other chief utterance 
ascribed to Sea Maids by an ancient writer is in the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus._ The chorus is supplied by 
s‘Ocean Nymphs,” and the words emphasise what has 
been said as to their benevolence. ‘he heroic Titan is 
stretched in agony; he hears approach the sound of 
wings, and for the moment apprehends some fresh 
torment. The gentle voices reassure him : 


Nay, fear thou nought : in love 
All our array of wings 

In eager race hath come 

To this high peak. 


In a still higher strain of loyal love is their reply 
when Hermes warns them to leave the sufferer, ‘t lest the 
relentless roar of thunder stun your soul” : 


With him I will endure 
Whatever is decreed. 


When Proserpine was abducted by Pluto, the utter- 
ances wf the Water Nymphs are again expressive of 
sympathy and kindliness, Cyane ‘“‘from the waves 
advanced her beauteous hand,” strove to hinder the 
mighty tavisher, and pleaded with him to desist; as 


1 'Fhe quotations are from Professor Plumptre’s translation. 
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Ceres wanders disconsolate, the first tidings she gains are 
from another Sea Maid : 


Then from the waves soft Arethusa rears 
Her head 


who greets the “ Mother of the Maid” with words of 
sympathy and help. And with few exceptions the verbal 
music ascribed by later poets to the Sea Maids suggests 
kindness rather than cruelty. 

Spenser introduces to us the nymph Cymoént, who 
dwelt ‘“deepe in the bottome of the sea,” as mournin 
with all a mother’s tenderness over her stricken son, ant 
her companion, “ lily-handed Liagore,” aiding to restore 
him to ‘health, The Good Spirit in Comus, when 
invoking the assistance of that “ virgin pure” Sabrina, 
adjures her : 





By Leucothea’s lovely hands, 

. . . And the songs of Sirens sweet ; 
By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 
And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 
Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks ; 


and at the summons “Sabrina rises, attended by water 
nymphs,” and saves the Lady from the dread enchant- 
ment. We find a Sea Maid befriending love-lorn En- 
dymion. His gloomy solitude is broken by the music 
of a “ gentle tongue” ; 


It was a nymph uprisen to the breast 
In the fountain’s pebbly margin, 


who essays to “‘ weed his soul of care,” and comfort him 
so far as is in her power. In The Tempest it is as a 
“ nymph of the sea” that Ariel lures Ferdinand with the 
familiar strain, ‘‘Come unto these yellow sands,” and we 
have the prince’s own assurance that the 


Music crept by me on the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air. 


Describing the supposititious death of the King of Naples, 
the same spirit declares, ‘‘ Sea nymphs hourly ring his 
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knell,” a thought that finds an echo in Campbell’s 


lines : 
The mermaid’s song condoles, 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave. 


It is a *‘Peri beneath the dark wave” whom Moore 
introduces as bewailing ‘‘ Araby’s daughter” with loving 
regret. 

Innumerable are the stories of alliances between men 
and Sea Maids, often introduced by the familiar ‘‘ charm” 
of the man stealing part of the Sea Maid’s costume or 
disguise while she is bathing. One of these taken from 
the Celtic brings out in a striking way the goodness of 
the nymphs. The son of a King of Ireland saw a Mer- 
maid on the sea shore pulling off her “ husk” prepara- 
tory to bathing. He took it, and on her asking for it, 
demanded that she should marry him. “I will not 
marry you,” was the answer, “‘for another man has a 
promise of marriage from me. A long time shall 
elapse before he will come for me, but I am going to 
wait for him.” And then, much in the fashion of human 
maids of to-day, who, the comic papers assure us every 
week, always promise “to be a sister” to the lover 
they refuse, the Mermaid promises to be the friend of 
the Irish prince, and in his subsequent adventures proves 
herself as good as her word. 

As in the story of Undine, often even when the love 
of the Sea Maid brings with it destruction there is no 
question of its reality. Were we able to hear the 
“music” of its avowal, it would be found to throb with 
tender passion; only in one or two of the German 
legends are her allurements represented as inspired by 
cruelty rather than love. Goethe’s ballad of the Fisher 
certainly tells how a River Maiden sang to an angler 
with witching wile : 

She spoke to him, she sang to him, 
Resistless was her strain. 


Half drawn he sank beneath the wave 
And ne’er was seen again. 
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Heine, who in his “‘ Oceanides”” speaks of the ‘‘ beau- 
teous compassionate water nymphs,” in another poem tells 
how the “‘ great king Harold Harfagar in ocean depths is 
sitting,” enchanted for two hundred years by “ water 
sprite’s magical art”’; and when, as sometimes happens, 
he has visions of the lost life with its strife and glad- 
ness and honour, the Water Fay ‘‘ with loving kisses ”’ 
charms him into quiescence again. The same poet’s 
“ Lorelei” is unmixed Siren, as, gold-bedecked and with 
golden hair, she haunts the Rhine, luring men to death, 
and 

Sings the while a song ; 


How strange is that melody olden, 
As loudly it echoes along ! 


But on the other hand the ‘‘ Mermaid” Heine draws 
for us is ardent and tender as any damsel of the South : 


My heart throbs with raging emotion, 
Emotion raging and wild ; 

For I love thee with speechless devotion, 
Thou darling human child. 


The famous poem “The Mermaid,” given in Scott’s 
“ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” makes the Mermaid 
almost an object of pity, despite the tyranny of her mode 
of wooing, so indubitable is her love for the Chief of 
Colonsay, and so completely is she deceived by the ruse 
he adopts to regain his freedom ; nor, as tradition holds, 
has her love yet died away, for 
. Ever as the year returns 
The charm-bound sailors know the day, 
For sadly still the mermaid mourns 


The lovely Chief of Colonsay. 


Matthew Arnold’s “‘ Forsaken Merman” gives, it will 
be recalled, the reverse of this picture. It is a Water 
King who laments an earthborn “ Margaret,” as he sadly 
watches her coast-side home : 

There dwells a loved one, 
. But cruel is she ! 


She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea. 
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The old Scandinavian story of “ Duke Magnus and 
the Mermaid ” again shows us a Sea Maid inspired by 
passionate affection, whom only the spretae injuria formae 
drives into revenge. The legend is a typical one. It 
tells us that 


Duke Magnus looked out from the castle window 
How the stream ran so rapidly. 

And there he saw how on the stream sat 

A woman most fair and lovely. 


And the woman wooés him with an ardent diréctness 
beseeming one “ fair in the fearless old fashion ”’ : 


Duke Magiitis, Duke Magnus, plight thee to me, 
I pray you still so freely ; 
Say me not nay, but yes, yes. 


The Duke declires. He is a king’s son, he says, and 
adds that he does not think a wife who dwells “not on 
land but on the flood ” would at all suit him. The Sea 
Maid promises him gold and pearls, a ship and a horse 
that could both go equally fast by sea aiid land. He is 
still obdurate, aid she threaténs him with insajiity. 
And tradition avers that this very potentate did die dut 
of his mind. 

Often, however, the verbal melody of the Sea Maids’ 
Music has no minor note of doom or anger to impair its 
harmony, but its strains are wooing and voluptuous, with 
an abandon of tenderness that makes us tealise afresh how 
wise was the precaution “the divine one of goddesses” 
enjoined on Ulysses, Browne, the West Country poet, 
in his “ Inner Temple Masque,” written in 1620, makes 
the Sirens as irresistibly, ecaressihgly attractive as are 
Tennyson’s Mermaid and Sea Fairies : 


Steer hither, steér yout winged pines, 

All beaten marineres : 

Here lie love’s undiscovered mines, 

A prey to passengers, 

. . « Fear not your ships, 

Nor any to oppose yéu save our lips, =» 
But come on Shore _ 

Where no love dies till love hath gotten more. 














Sea Maids’ Music 
For swelling waves our panting breasts, 
Where never storms arise, 

te they and be awhile our guests ; 

For stars pazé on our eyes. 

The cdmpass Love shall hourly sihg, 

And as he goes about the ring 

We will not miss 

To tell each point he nameth with a kiss. 


There is a distinct resemblance between thé imagery of 
Browiie’s song and that of Tennyson’s Sea Fairies arid 
Mermaid. The latter pictures all things ‘‘imad for the 
love ” of her : 


They would sue me and woo mie and flattér me 
In the purple twilight under the sea 5 

But the king of them all would carry me, 

Woo me and win me and marry me. 


The former show 


Sweet faces, rounded arms, anid bdsoms prest 
To little hatps of gold. 


They sing : 


O hither, come hither and furl your sails, 

Come hither to me and tome... 

We will sing to you all the day . .. 

And sweet shall ydur welcome be. 

O hither, comé hither and be our lords; 

For mérry bridés are we : 

We will kiss sweet kisses, and speak sweet words : 
O listen, listen, your éyes shall glistén 

With pleasure and love and jubilee. 


If a glowing, intoxicating voluptuousness be the intorm- 
ing motif of these songs, the strain which Lowell puts 
into the lips of his “Sirens” offers the scarcely less 
tempting allurement of rest, peaceful, unbroken, slum- 
brous : 

Follow ! © follow ! 
To be at rest for evermore ! 
For evermore ! 


It is perhaps Scarcely to be expected that the con- 
ceptions df Sea Maids and their Music shotild always 
attaih the satne high poetical level: Autélycus, we tay 
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remember, had a ‘“ ballad of a fish . . . which appeared 
upon the coast, forty thousand fathom ‘above the water, 
and sung this ballad. . . . "Twas thought she was 
a woman and was turned into a cold fish for hard-hearted- 
ness to her lover”; while Ingoldsby’s ‘“ Lurline”’ is 
a genuinely humorous parody of the well-known typical 
legend of the slighted Sea Maid. And even in quasi 
“historical” accounts we find the same tendency. An 
old tradition records that a Clyde-dwelling Mermaid, 
observing the funeral of a young girl passing over the 
river-bridge, gave utterance to the following expression 
of didactic sympathy : 

If they would drink nettles in March 

And eat muggins in May, 


Sae mony braw maidens 
Wadna gang to the clay ; 


while a Scottish almanack of 1688 is said to have 
announced that visitors to a certain part of the coast 
“would undoubtedly see a pretty company of mermaids, 
creatures of admirable beauty, and likewise hear their 
charming sweet melodious voices 


In well-tuned measures and harmonious lays 
Extol their Maker and His bounty praise ; 
That godly honest men in everything 

In quiet peace may live, God save the king. 


It would hardly be fair to omit all mention of the 
gorgeousness which is almost invariably found in the 
dwellings of the Sea Maids, very different from the grue- 
some entourage of the Homeric Sirens. When Endymion 
accompanies Glaucus to the court of Neptune, he moves 
amongst diamond gleams, golden glows of amber : 

Rich opal domes were seen on high upheld 


By jasper pillars letting through their shafts 
A blush of coral ; 


through a golden gate appears the Sea God’s throne of 
“emerald deep.”” A legend of the Isle of Man tells 
how a daring diver saw in the subaqueous world “ large 
streets and squares, ornamented with pyramids of crystal, 
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buildings of mother-of-pearl.” In a great room he found 
table and chairs of amber ; the floor was of rough dia- 
monds, topazes, emeralds, and pearls. A Cornish legend, 
given by Mr. Bottrell in his “Traditions of West 
Cornwall,” makes a Mermaid tell the sailor she is talking 
with, ‘‘ The walls of our abodes are encrusted with coral 
and amber, entwined with sea-flowers of every hue, and 
their floors are all strewn with pearls : the roof sparkles 
with diamonds and other gems of such brightness that 
their rays make our deep grotto in the ocean hillsides as 
light as day.” The Bretons say that the Morvech 
dwell in palaces of gold and crystal. In the old story of 
the ‘‘ Prince of Persia and Giahaure, Princess of Saman- 
dal,” given in the Arabian Nights, the Princess, who is a 
daughter of a king of the sea, tells the Persian monarch 
that ‘the [subaqueous] palaces are very sumptuous and 
magnificent. Some of them are of marble of various 
colours ; others of rock crystal, mother-of-pearl, coral, 
and of other materials more valuable ; gold, silver, and 
all sorts of precious stones are more plentiful than on 
earth.” Gray’s memorable line about the gemmiferous 
character of the caves of ocean might have been written 
at the direct inspiration of a literary Sea Maid. 

It is needless to say how very much that is kindred to 
the subject has perforce been left unmentioned : tradition 
peoples the ‘‘dim water world” with other wondrous, 
quasi-human dwellers besides the Sea Maids; and it is 
but the fringe of the brilliant, mystic, shadowy robe that 
Romance has woven for these that we have been able to 
touch. Apart from the graver value that mythologists 
find in the connection and significance of the legends, 
there remains for the rest of us an indefinable charm in 
the suggestiveness of the Sea Maids’ Music. Many- 
sided, many-lessoned is this charm. At one time it 
prompts the lament— 


Yet when palls the insipid bliss, 
Men perchance may mourn in vain 
The rapture of the Sirens’ kiss, 
The magic of the Sirens’ strain. 
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At another it tells of huithan passions old and ageléss, 
varying and constant as “the insuperable sea.” At 
another, like that “‘ voice as of the waters” which mingled 
with the ‘‘holy hymns” at the coming of the blameless 
King, it whispers of rest and stténgth and calm, un- 
broken, harmonious, 


Whatsoever stormis 
May shake the world, 


Wa ter RicHarps. 


Sanctuary 


& is a wild atid stormiy flight, black-browed and 
horrible: such a right as when Macbeth slew his 
royal master; alid theré are “lamentings in the air, 
strange screams of death,” and the distant roar of matiy 
voices clamouritig like wolves for blodd. A man worn 
arid wearied is toiling up the datk, steep, silent lanes that 
lead to Durham Minster. Ever and anon he glances 
furtively behind Kim, and then he tries to run, but his 
tired limbs will scarcely bear him onwards. He stumbles 
over a Heap of garbage ih the street and hearly falls. 
The cries 6f Kis pursuers become louder. He is up 
again, and speeding on, and the log, dark outline of the 
minster is dimly seen. A few steps more, arid then he 
catches cohvulsively at a huge strange knocker on the 
church-doot. One loud, appealing knock he makes, and 
then sinks exhausted oii thé minster steps. Two lay 
brothers slowly opeh the heavy door, and lead in the 
wanderer, and He is safe. Outside the avengers are 
clamburing fdr his blood, but they are too late. They 
cannot touch him now. 

Such was sanctuary in olden days iri Etipland, a strange 
and curious custom which prevailed toa very large extent 
throughout the land. All churches had the privilege of 
sanctuary, and infraction was deemed a species of sacrilege, 
and was punished sometimes with the loss of life and 
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goods. Evén divine vengeance was believed to pursue 
the daring wretch who violated the holiness of a church, 
and presunied to capture one who had sought refuge 
therein. Thus Leland tells us of a knight named 
Thurstin who was instantly struck with a disease for 
pursuing a person in a church with a drawn sword. Nor 
did Henry VII. dare to capture Perkin Warbeck, who 
sought sanctuary in a church, but allured him from his 
place of safety by a promise of life and pardon. 

But inferior churches were not often resorted to, and 
this for a very éxcelletit reason. Although avengers or 
mittisters of justice dared not infringe the sacredness of 
Saiictuary, they could guard the gates and doors of the 
church, and 86 prevent their victim from receiving any food. 
Sometimes they set fire to the church, and so compelled 
their prey td comé out. Hence the wise man who had 
reason to fear for his safety sought refuge in some of the 
preat asy/a, where there was food enough provided for such 
as he, watri cloaks too, and plenty of liberty; and where 
his foes would not dare to come atid seize him. 

Such secure retreats were the beautiful Abbey of 
Beaulieu; in Hampshire; founded by King John; Battle 
Abbey, built by the Conqueror in memory of Senlac ; 
the cathedrals of Witchester, Wells, Ripon, Norwich, 
York and Durham. If we had erred in London, we 
should have sought safety in the church of St. Martin-le- 
Grand, oF the Tettiple, or St. Mary-le-Bow, or the famous 
sanctuary of Westmirister. The collegiate church at 
Manchester, now the Cathedral, Beverley Minster, the 
churches of Laricaster, Derby and Hexham would have 
offered us haVveiis of test ih the north ; and Colchester, 
Northatiptéti, Merton Priory, Abingdon (Berkshire), in 
other parts of the country. Scottish debtors found pro- 
tection inh Holyrood Abbey, and its preciticts remained a 
refuge for them uritil comparatively recent times. 

Whenee did this strange practice arise? It is doubtless 
connected with the Mosaic enactment appointing six cities 
of réfuge that the marislayer, who by misfortune or 
accideht had killed a person, might have a place of 
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security to flee unto. The Greeks, too, had their places 
of safety, such as the sanctuary of Cadmus at Thebes, 
and that of. the Heraclide at Athens, Their temples 
were asy/a, and especially the touch of the tutelary image 
brought safety to the refugee. Plutarch tells how 
Alexander would not violate the sacredness of a temple, 
and how he directed Megabysus to draw and entice a slave 
from his asylum and capture him, but not to touch him 
while he remained in the temple. The Romans, too, 
copied the Greeks, and the ancient founder of the city of 
the seven hills is said to have filled his newly erected 
Rome by declaring it to be an asylum, and thus col- 
lecting a colony of outcasts, runaway slaves, and lawless 
profligates. Juvenal might well reproach the Romans of 
his day with their base and ignoble descent. 

To Boniface V., who assumed the Papal tiara in 609, 
is usually assigned the honour of instituting the privilege 
of sanctuary in Christendom. He ordained “ that crimi- 
nals who fled to churches should not be taken thence by 
force.” The result was not entirely satisfactory, as the 
churches became the resort of thieves, traitors, murderers, 
and other villains. So great was the abuse that Pope 
Sixtus V. suppressed all the sanctuaries in Rome. His 
edict was not very effectual. Smollett tells us that he 
saw “ the most execrable villains diverting themselves in 
the cloisters of some convents in Rome,” and also beheld 
a man who had murdered his wife “taking the air with 
great composure and serenity on the steps of a church at 
Florence.” 

All Christian countries seem to have been furnished 
with sanctuaries, but in England they were more abun- 
dant than in any other land. It would be tedious to 
enumerate all the laws relating to them issued by ancient 
Kings, from the times of Edgar and Alfred until their 
final abolition by James I. We would rather watch the 
system at work, watch the culprit as he flies to his restful 
haven, and see the welcome that awaited him there. At 
Durham, having gained the door of his minster, he raised 
the sanctuary knocker—a grotesque head made of bronze 
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with a ring hanging from its grinning mouth. Its eyes 
were formerly filled with crystals or enamel. Two 
janitors who occupied chambers over the doorway, 
traces of which may still be seen, were ready to let the 
wanderer in at any hour of the night. They then tolled 
the Galilee Bell, in order that the outside world might 
know that some one had taken sanctuary. A gown of 
black cloth with a yellow cross, called St. Cuthbert’s 
Cross, was given to the fugitive, and he was lodged on 
the south side of the Galilee Chapel. He was, moreover, 
disarmed, and was only allowed to retain a pointless knife 
to carve his food. This was a wise precaution in the 
most frequented sanctuaries, as bands of these sanctuary- 
men were sometimes known to sally forth from their 
harbour of refuge and commit murders and robberies 
and bring back with them their stolen goods. Such 
outrages rendered them liable to imprisonment in the 
monastic gaol, where they remained as long as they 
claimed their privilege; but they could depart when they 
pleased. 

Beverley Minster retains the famous frith-stool or 
sanctuary chair, a rude stone seat which formerly bore 
the inscription : 


HAEC SEDES LAPIDEA FREEDSTOLE DICITUR. i.€. PACIS CATHEDRA AD QUAM 
REVS FUGIENDO PERVENIENS OMNIMODAM HABET SECVRITATEM. 


Here the fugitive could wander with no fear of capture 
to a distance extending a mile from the church in all 
directions. Richly carved crosses marked the limit of 
the sanctuary. The altar and frith-stool were regarded 
as the most sacred spots, which no one dared to violate. 
Great kindness and hospitality were shown to those who 
sought sanctuary at Beverley. They could have food in 
the refectory for thirty days, and usually lodgings in the 
precincts, At the end of that time their privilege pro- 
tected them to the borders of the county. If a fugitive 
sought safety three times he became a permanent servant 


of the Church. He took an oath of fidelity to the Arch- 
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bishop of York and the rulers of the Church, and was 
ordered 

to bere gude hert to the Baillie of the town, to bere no poynted wepen, 
to help to quell riots and extinguish fires, to do his dewty in 
rynging. 

Here is an example of the form of entry in the 
register : 

John Spret, gentilman, Memorandum that John Spret of Barton upo 
Umber in the connte of Lyncoln com to Beverlay the first day of 
October tke vii year of the reen of Keing Henry the VII., and asked the 
lybertes of Saint John of Beverlay for the death of John Welton, hus- 
bondman of the same town, and knawlig (acknowledged) hymself to be 
at the kylling of the saym John with a degarth (dagger) the 15th day 
of August. 


Some sought refuge for murders and felonies, many 
were debtors, and others were coiners of base money, 
stealers of horses and cattle, or were guilty of treason or 
other crimes. All sorts and conditions of men flocked to 
the sanctuary. Here came gentlemen, esquires, and 
gentlewomen too, wandering minstrels, chapmen with 
their wares, weavers, vintners, pewterers, singing men, 
pouch-makers, skinners, and divers other workers and 
traders, who were driven by crime or misfortune to this 
secure haven. 

The collegiate church at Manchester was constituted 
an asylum in the time of Henry VIII., and the sanctuary- 
men bore a cross in their hand, as a sign that they were 
pardoned for the sake of the holy place where they 
sought succour. But their presence caused much trouble 
to the merchants and traders of this busy hive of industry. 
“ Divers light and evil-disposed persons” seeking sanc- 
tuary there used to escape out of the town by night and 
commit sundry great robberies and felonies upon the 
King’s loving and obedient subjects, entice honest servants 
to unlawful games, and be guilty of many misdemeanours. 
Hence the act ordaining the privilege of sanctuary was 
refused, and the sanctuary-men removed to Chester, 
where there was“a strong jail and a mayor and officers 
to curb the spirit of these not too sincere penitents. 
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What happened to the fugitive when his time of 
sojourn had expired ? He was not usually supposed to 
have a right to burden the Church for ever. If we were 
travelling in mediaeval times along the king’s highway, 
we should occasionally meet a man carrying a crucifix 
inhis hand. This was a sign that he was under protec- 
tion, and that he was a sanctuary-man making his way to 
the nearest port in order to leave the country. Forty 
days were allowed him to try to gain a passage on board 
a ship. Each day he must wade up to his knees in water ; 
and if after that period he failed to obtain a convenient 
vessel he might return to his sanctuary. 

The name of the old sanctuary at Westminster still 
remains ; it was the scene of many exciting episodes in 
the annals of English history. Here Edward V. was 
‘‘born in sorrow and baptized like a poor man’s child " ; 
and here Skelton, the rude, raiding satirist, found shelter 
from the revengeful hand of Cardinal Wolsey. Sir 
Thomas More gives a picturesque account of the widow 
of King Edward IV. taking sanctuary in Westminster : 


Therefore now. she (Queen Elizabeth Woodville) toke her younger 
sonne the Dyke of Yorke and her daughters and went out of the Palays 
of Westminster into the Sanctuary and there lodged in the Abbote’s 
Place, and she and all her children and compaignie were registered for 
Sanctuary persons. Whereupon the Bishop (Lord Chancellor Rotheram, 
Archbishop of York) called up all his servants and took with him the 
great seal and came before day to the Quene, about whom he found 
much heavynesse, rumble, haste, businesse, conveighaunce, and carriage 
of her stuffe into Sanctuarye. Every man was busy to carry, bear, con- 
veigh stuffe, chestes, and fardelles, no man was unoccupied, and some 
caried more than they were commanded to another place. The Queen 
sat alone belowe on the rushes all desolate and dismayed. 


This privileged precinct, under the protection of the 
abbot and monks of Westminster, included the space 
immediately adjoining the Abbey on the west and north 
side. ‘Fhe privileges survived the Reformation, and the 
bulk of the hae which composed the precinct were not 
taken down till 1750. 

When James of Scotland began to rule over England, 
one of the first acts of the “ Solomon of the North” was 
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to abolish the privileges of sanctuary with all the abuses, 
crimes and follies which had woven themselves around 
the ancient institution. But imagination still pic- 
tures the hunted criminal or luckless homicide clinging 
to the frith-stool at Hexham or Beverley, secure within 
the sacred circle of the crosses, while his pursuers cry 
aloud for vengeance, but dare not thwart the power and 
might that thus granted to him protection. 


P. H. Ditcnrrie.p. 


The Birth of a Great Seaport 


(Cos: like families, are always anxious to prove 


an ancient origin, and thus secure to themselves 
that reputation for respectability which apparently 
attaches to anything extremely old. 

While not comparable in respect to age with London, 
Winchester, York or Chester, Liverpool can boast of her 
seven hundredth anniversary in the present month of 
August—a fact which, no doubt, will be a surprise to 
many who, deceived by her present intensely modern 
aspect, have assumed the great seaport on the Mersey to 
be a thing of yesterday. 

The district which now comprises the south-west of 
Lancashire and the Hundred of West Derby was an un- 
known and unexplored land long after the south and 
east of England had been brought into communication 
with the Continent of Europe. The Romans appear to 
have passed it by, confining their attention to Chester 
and the Dee on the south, and Ribchester and the Ribble 
on the north, and using these as the principal ports and 
waterways for that part of Britain. The absence of any 
mention of the Mersey by these indefatigable explorers 
gives colour to the suggestion that the estuary did not 
then exist as we know it; it has been asserted that 
towards the end of the Roman occupation an earthquake 
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destroyed the Ribble port, and that probably about the 


same period some tremendous inundations in Lancashire 
and Cheshire altered the whole physical configuration of 
the locality, especially the Mersey basin. The frequent 
occurrence of submarine forests on the shores and of peat 
mosses extending under the sands beneath the sea level 
tends to confirm the supposition that a great convulsion 
of this character must have taken place. Probably the 
broad sheet of water from the Sloyne to Runcorn was 
before this event a freshwater lake, finding an outlet by 
the low marshy land to the sea, The sea, breaking in 
where the narrow portion of the estuary now is, formed 
a connection with this lake and so established the noble 
expanse of water at present existing; an insignificant 
stream, unnoticed by the Romans, being transformed into 
a fine estuary and harbour. The earliest mention of the 
Mersey is found in the will of Wulfric, Earl of Mercia, 
bearing the date 1004 a.p. (in the reign of Ethelred II.), 
in which he bequeaths to his heirs the district between 
the Mersey. and the Ribble. 

That many places in the neighbourhood were in 
existence previous to the Norman Conquest is proved by 
their names, which denote a Saxon or Danish origin. Of 
Anglo-Saxon, we have Toxteth, Walton, Everton, Bootle, 
and of Norse and Danish, Kirkdale, West Derby, Crosby 
and Roby. As evidence of the important inroad of the 
Danes into this locality it may be pointed out that within 
a short distance of Liverpool there are two places bearing 
the name of Thingwall, one on the Lancashire the other on 
the Cheshire side. In Norse ‘“ Thing-Wald”’ signifies 
“hill of counsel,” and these two places undoubtedly mark 
the spot where the Danish inhabitants assembled to pro- 
claim laws or local regulations and to hold courts of 
justice. It will be remembered that a similar custom 
still exists in the. meeting held on Tynwald (Thingwald) 
Hill in the Isle of Man. 

On the restoration of the Saxon line, we find Edward 
the Confessor the possessor of a manor at West Derby, 
and in the great survey of 1086, usually known as Domes- 
ccciii—2120—August ’07 K 
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day Book, this place also appears; but the name of 
Liverpool is absent. 

The land on which Liverpool now stands was part of 
the fief granted by William the Conqueror to Roger of 
Poictou, son of the powerful Roger of Montgomery, and 
after changing hands several times it reverted to the 
Crown. The desire to prove Liverpool’s ancient origin 
brought about two attempts to show that charters had 
been granted to the borough before the end of the twelfth 
century; one by Henry I. in 1129, and another by 
Henry II. in 1173. The genuineness of both these 
documents has been denied by all later historians, who 
pronounce them to be clumsy forgeries. It is now known 
that the spurious Charter of Henry II. was the work of a 
James Williamson, who forged the document in order to 
sell it to the Corporation, they being desirous, as he knew, 
of showing that Liverpool had been a borough before 
King John’s time. 

Farly in the reign of Henry II., Gilbert de Furnesis 
(Furness), Baron of Kendal, was made the King’s 
Receiver for the honour of Lancaster, his youngest son, 
Warine, being entrusted with the custody of the castle 
and prison at Lancaster. As a reward for certain services 
rendered to the king, Warine received a grant of 
various lands, including possession of the manors of 
Litherland, French Lea, and Liverpool. This document, 
however, does not now exist, but the transaction is 
referred to in a subsequent deed by which John, then 
Earl of Mortain, confirms the grant of the property 
“‘which Henry our father gave to Warine”’ to Henry the 
son of the said Warine. Though not dated, this second 
grant was almost certainly made about 1190, and is the 
earliest written record extant mentioning Liverpool. 

On his accession, John again confirmed Henry Fitz- 
Warine in his possession of the lands mentioned in the 
previous deeds, but this time Liverpool is omitted from 
the list. The reason for this is apparent. It will be re- 
membered that Ireland had lately been partially conquered 
by Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, and the necessity for 
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the establishment of a suitable port in the north-west as 
a means of communication with that country similar to 
those of Milford Haven and Bristol in the south-west, 
must have suggested to John the advisability of reserving 
Liverpool as Crown property. In 12c6 he was in this 
neighbourhood ; being on February 26th at Lancaster, and 
on the 28th at Chester. Whether he visited Liverpool is 
not certain, though it is extremely likely that he passed 
through on his journey, and may probably have then 
ordered the district of Toxteth to be formed into a Royal 
Park, which we know to have been done about this time; 
but on August 23 of the following year (1207) he 
formally entered into possession of Liverpool, giving to 
Henry Fitz Warine other lands in exchange. 

On August 28, five days later, John issued Letters 
Patent to Liverpool, and the document is commonly, but 
erroneously, referred toasa charter. The original is in the 
possession of the Corporation of Liverpool, and is lodged 
in the Municipal Buildings in Dale Street. It is written 
on a small piece of vellum, in good condition, seven inches 
wide and from two to three inches long. The writing, 
which is in the clear elongated characters of the period, is 
in excellent preservation, though somewhat faded; the 
contractions are numerous, and the seal is wanting. The 
terms are as follows : 


John, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke 
of Normandy and Aquitain, Count of Anjou, to all his faithful people 
who have desired to have Burgages in the township of Liverpul, greeting. 
Know ye that we have granted to all our faithful people who have taken 
Burgages in Liverpul that they may have all the liberties and free 
customs in the township of Liverpul which any Free Borough on the 
sea has in our land. And therefore we command you that securely 
and in our peace you come there to receive and inhabit our Burgages. 

And in witness hereof we transmit to you these our Letters Patent. 

Witness—Simon pve Partssnitt, at Winchester on the 28th day 
of August, in the ninth year of our reign. 


The “ burgages ” referred to were small holdings, com- 
prising strips of land on one side of the main road of the 
town, and to each burgage was attached a part of the 
arable fields of the borough, probably at first of the 
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extent of a Cheshire acre (that is, rather more than two 
statute acres). The rent exacted was twelve pence per 
annum, no charge being made for the share of the fields 
of the township attached, as the latter was not strictly a 
part of the burgage and might be sold or transferred 
separately. 

It.is evident that John’s intention was to make his new 
town profitable; for he freed his burgesses from trade 
dues within the township as an inducement to make it a 
trading centre. By ‘“‘liberties and free customs” is 
meant exemption from dues within the limits of the 
borough which the lord of the berewick would exact 
before it became John’s. Dues were of course still im- 

osed on traders in the borough other than the burgage- 
holders, and even the latter had to pay, in addition to the 
burgage rent already mentioned, rent for their stalls in 
the market (the establishment of a weekly market and 
yearly fair being credited to the King), and for the 
grinding of their corn at the mill, which was the pro- 
perty of the Crown; also occasional special taxes, known 
as ‘ tallages,” which the monarch had the right of levying 
on his demesne lands and his boroughs. 

It will be observed that John did not by his Letters 
Patent create an independent self-governing body, but 
granted certain personal privileges—freedom from tolls 
and the freest_ mode of landholding—to a number of 
individuals. The organisation of the borough was 
similar to that found in Normandy; and it may be 
noted that at Salford and Manchester about the same 
period the burgage rentals were on the same scale as at 
Liverpool, namely, twelve pence per annum. 

The administration of the borough was in the hands of 
the King’s Officers, the Bailiff enforcing the regulations, 
collecting the burgage rents, working the mills and ferry, 
and receiving the dues, and he was answerable to the 
Royal Sheriff for all receipts and expenditure. The 
Bailiff also presided over the Borough Court, where local 
disputes were decided and all offences against the borough 
regulations were punished. 
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The Reeve, who was elected by the burgesses, was 
responsible to the Bailiff for the due performance by the 
burgesses of their various duties in Court or Market, 
cleaning and keeping the streets in order, &c. 

‘The borough and port seem to have started pros- 
perously. From the Patent Rolls and Sherift’s Accounts 
we gather that John made full use of Liverpool for 
shipping stores and reinforcements to Ireland and to 
Wales ; and in a Pipe Roll of 1208 the removal, pre- 
sumably by order of the King, of the Hundred or 
Wapentake Court of West Derby to Liverpool is recog- 
nised. Fifteen years after the granting of John’s Letters 
Patent, in the sixth year of Henry III. (1222), a tallage 
or subsidy was levied on all the King’s manors, and it is 
interesting to find that Liverpool was assessed at five 
marks (about £50 of our present money), Crosby five 
marks (£50), West Derby one mark (£10), and Everton 
one mark (£10). Five years later (1227) another sub- 
sidy yielded the following : Liverpool eleven and a halt 
marks, West Derby seven, Everton five, and Crosby 
eight marks. 

On March 24, 1229, in the thirteenth year of his 
reign, Henry III. granted a charter to the borough, 
which remained the governing charter till the seventeenth 
century, those succeeding being little more than confirma- 
tions. The original is in the possession of the Corporation 
of Liverpool. It isa single sheet of parchment nine inches 
wide and eleven and a half inches long. The writing is 
in the customary fine elongated characters, and the ink 
is a good black. The seal is missing, but the brown 
plaited cords still remain. 

The following is the text of the charter : 


Henry, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke 
of Normandy and Aquitain, Earl of Anjou, to the Archbishops, Bishops, 
Abbots, Priors, Earls, Barons, Justiciars, Sheriffs, Reeves, Ministers, and 
to all his Bailiffs and faithful people, greeting. Know ye that we have 
granted, and by this our charter have confirmed that our township of 
Leverepool shall be for ever a Free Borough, and that the Burgesses of 
the same Borough may have a Merchant Gild, with a Hanse and the 
other liberties and free customs pertaining to that Gild, and that no one 
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who is not of that Gild shall transact any busitiess in the aforesaid Borough 
except by the consent of the same Burgesses. We have also granted 
to the same Burgesses and their heirs, that they may have soc and sac 
and thol and theam and infangenethef, and that they shall be free 
throughout all our land, and throughout all seaports from toll, lastage, 
passage, pontage, and stallage, and that they shall do no suit of county 
courts, of wapentake courts, for their tenements which they hold 
within the aforesaid Borongh. We have also granted to the same 
Burgesses and their heirs, that those Merchants who shall visit the 
aforesaid Borough with their merchandize of whatever place they may be, 
whether they are foreigners or others, Who have been of our peace, or 
have come into our land with our consent, shall in safety and security 
come with their merchandize to the aforesaid Borough, and in safety 
remain there and in safety depart thence, paying therefor the right and 
due customs. We also forbid anyone to injure, damage, or molest the 
aforesaid Burgesses, on pain of forfeiture to us of ten pounds. Where- 
fore we will and strictly command that the aforesaid township of 
Leverepool shall be a Free Borough, and that the aforesaid Burgesses 
shall have the aforesa'd Merchant Gild, with a Hanse, and other liberties 
and free customs pertaining to that Gild, and that they shall have all 
other liberties and free customs and acquittances as is aforesaid. 


Witnesses :— 
H. ve Burcu, Earl of Kent, Justiciar of England, 
Puirie pe ALBANY 
Ratew Firz Nicnotras 
Nicuoras De Motes 
Joun Fivz Puiue 
Gerorrrey Dispenser, and others. 


Given by the hand of the Venerable Father Randulf, Bishop of 
Chichester, our chancellor, at Matlborough, on the 24th day 
of March, in the thirteenth year of our reign. 


It appears from the records of the Rolls of Fines, under 
date 1229 (Rot. Fin.,13 Henry I{I. m. 9) that the Bur- 
gesses of Liverpool purchased this charter for the sum of 
ten marks (£100). 

As distinct from John’s Letters Patent, this charter is 
a clear and definite grant toa body of burgesses legalising 
their organisation. The Borough being freed from the 
jurisdiction of the Hundred and also of the Shire Court, 
the Borough Court is consequently given authority over 
all property and civil cases within the limits of the 
Borough, and therefore the Hundred Court is now 
moved back to West Derby. The trading privileges 
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are greatly increased, the burgesses being exempt not 
only from tolls within the town itself, but from 
all tolls throughout the Kingdom. Further, the Bur- 
gesses are authorised to form themselves into an 
Association or Gild Merchant, with liberty to exact 
a ‘‘hansa” or entrance fee for the right of admission to 
the Gild, and with a view to increasing its importance and 
power, the trading privileges of the burgesses as tenants 
of burgages are confirmed exclusively to members of the 
Gild. 

Notwithstanding all these liberties, privileges and 
exemptions, the Crown still had numerous rights and 
property in the Borough, and the revenue from the 
burgage rents, ferry dues, dues paid by “foreign” mer- 
chants, the fines and fees paid in the Courts, the profits 
of the Royal Mills, the licences for fishing in the Mersey, 
and “‘ wreckage,” was still collected by a Royal servant, 
probably the Bailiff. The fact that the profits of the 
Courts belonged to the Crown was the excuse for the 
Royal Bailiff to preside over the Court in order to enforce 
payment of the fines and fees ; and his presence in the 
town would often interfere with that self-government 
granted by the charter. 

Some of the greater Free Boroughs had rid themselves 
of this obnoxious officer by obtaining what was called 
a “farm” of the town; that is, compounding with the 
King for a fixed sum in exchange for all his rights, and 
collecting the various dues themselves, 

Liverpool foliowed the example of these elder Boroughs 
and obtained a similar power by a grant dated the day 
after the issue of the charter as follows : 

We (the King) have granted to our honest men of Liverpool our 
town of Liverpool, to be held at farm from the feast of St, Michael, 
in the thirteenth year of our reign, unto the end of four complete 
years, rendering therefor unto us in each of the aforesaid years at our 
Exchequer, by the hands of the Sheriff of Lancaster, at two terms £10; 
to wit, at Easter in the thirteenth year of our reign, £5; and at the 


feast of St. Michael in the same year, £5 ; and so from year to year, at 
the same terms, £10, as is aforesaid. 


The Crown apparently benefited slightly by this 
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arrangement, inasmuch as in the Royal Accounts, 1226, 
the Sheriff was only responsible for the sum of £9 from 
the Borough. The subsequent history of the fee farm 
leases was a very chequered one. 

There is every probability that the Common Seal of 
the Borough dates from the period of the granting of the 
charter by Henry III. The original was lost or de- 
stroyed during the siege in 1644. The present Seal, 
which is two and a quarter inches long and one and five- 
eighths broad, is of silver, and displays a bird with out- 
stretched wings holding a sprig in its beak, a crescent 
and a star, with a scroll underneath. The popular 
etymology of the name of Liverpool, which is founded 
on the supposition that this bird is a “liver,” has been 
effectually disposed of, for it is now recognised as a 
representation of the eagle of St. John. It was a common 
practice for Gilds to have their patron saint, and the 
bird depicted on this seal signified that St, John was the 
choice of the Corporation of Liverpool. The inscription 
round the margin of the seal (supplying the contractions) 
is as follows : 


Sigillum commune Borgensium de Leverpol. 


The translation usually given is ‘The Common Seal ot 
the Burgesses of Liverpool,” but it has been argued that 
the word ‘‘commune” is the genitive of ‘communa,” 
and that the rendering should therefore be ‘‘ The Seal of 
the Gild (commune) of the Burgesses of Liverpool.” 

The question of the exact meaning of Liverpool is still 
a matter of dispute ; and the spelling of the name has 
varied greatly. We have already seen that in John’s Letters 
Patent it is spelt “ Liverpul” ; in Henry III.’s Charter 
“Leverepool”; and on the Seal ‘“‘Leverpol.’”’ The 
earliest mention of the town (in Richard I.’s reign) also 
renders it ‘“ Leverpol,” and it appears later in the fol- 
lowing forms: 1314 and 1327 “ Lyverpol,” 1323 and 
1328 “Liverpol,” in 1330 ‘‘ Liverpool” (the present 
form), 1333 “Liverpull” and “ Liverpole,” 1337 
“ Leverpol” once more, and in addition to these it 
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is frequently spelt in the above varying forms with 
“th” in place of the “v.” Without entering upon a 
discussion of the various derivations, it will perhaps be 
sufficient to mention the two latest. The first derives it 
from the old English ‘‘lither,” bad, dirty ; hence “‘ dirty 
pool”: while the second authority prefers to derive it 
from “ hlither,” the genitive singular of the old Teutonic 
word “ hlith,” a slope; so that Litherpool would mean 
‘the pool of the slope” (the latter part of the name, of 
course, referring to the old pool), while similarly Lither- 
land, a district just outside the town, signifies ‘‘ the 
sloping land.” 

And now having seen the great seaport started on 
its career, first by the Letters Patent of John, and then 
by the Charter of Henry III., which constituted it a 
“Free Borough for ever” with a corporate organisation, 
we bid farewell to Liverpool. Its subsequent history, 
with brief alternating periods of prosperity and adversity, 
was not particularly eventful until the great industrial 
and commercial activity of the nineteenth century, which 
may be said to have revolutionised the north-west of 
England, gave to the Mersey port an importance hitherto 
unknown, and placed it in the front rank of English 
cities and among the greatest seaports of the world. 









ALFRED INKLEY. 


The Celtic Year 


Summer ; Beltane 


winter to early spring,’ I passed hurriedly over the 
month of April—the month of the opening buds— 
the Germinal as, up to the nineteenth century, it was 
known in the French Republican calendar, the charming 


| considering the course of the Celtic Year from late 


1 See Tue Gentieman’s Macazint, February, 1907. 
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season at home in which many will echo Browning’s well- 
known cry, “O to be in England now that April’s 
there.” The Gaelic name for the month is Gid/ean, or 
Giblin, but its significance is difficult to determine. 

Over the early part of this month we saw that the 
Cailleach or the old woman or wife reigned. The 
latter part of it—the fourteen days preceding May-Day 
—was called Bail na Bealltainn, the balk or ridge of 
Beltane. 

The first day of the month, All Fools’ Day, is now 
known as Latha na Gogaireachd, “‘ The day of going on 
fools’ errands,” also Latha na Cuthazg, ‘‘ Cuckoo Day,” 
and Latha nan Car, “The day of Tricks.” That the 
observance of customs common to many countries occurs 
on April 1, new style, argues its recent introduction into 
the Highlands. It therefore need not be dwelt upon 
here. It is enough to say that it is now as popular 
there as elsewhere to send folk on gowks’-—Scots for 
cuckoos’—errands and to make them what the French 
call Poissons d’ Avril. 

The fifteenth of the month is called Céitean na h- 
dinsich or ‘‘the May day of the silly one,” “ the foolish 
woman's May,” probably from the idea of folly in ante- 
dating the arrival of summer by a fortnight. Oinseach 
denotes both a silly woman and a cuckoo. A bird having 
no nest of its own and going about in a supposed aimless 
manner uttering its peculiar note is considered to be silly. 
Hence the Scots word “‘gowk.” Premature glimpses of 
fine weather are thought to mislead it as to the advent of 
summer. 

The sixteenth is a memorable day in the Highlands, 
Latha chuil-fhodair being the date of the battle of Culloden 
in 1746. 

The thirtieth is Oidhche Bealltain—Beltane Eve, when 
it was supposed that witches were awake and went about 
as hares. Their object was to steal the wradh, the 
produce of the cows’ milk for the cheese. To thwart 
their evil intentions and to frustrate their machinations 
branches of the rowan tree were hung in their homes. 
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Tar was put behind the ears of the cattle and at the root 
of their tails, and they were sprinkled with urine. This 
was supposed to keep them from fighting. The fairies 
would be kept away from the farm for the rest of the 
year, if the churning was past and the cheese made 
(muidhe’s mulchag) betore sunrise. If a neighbour came 
to ask for rennet (deasgainn) on no account was it to be 
given. If it was, the dairy produce of the giver was sure 
to suffer. The cattle were to be got away to their 
summer pasture among the hills (airidh) as early as 
possible, no matter how bad the weather, and though 
people had to wade ankle deep in snow, or, as it is put 
in Gaelic, ‘though snow came over their shoes.” And 
sometimes the weather was very cold at this season. 
There is a name for the snow that often fell as late as 
this—Sneachda mu bhial na Bealltainn—“ Snow about the 
mouth of May-Day.”” And we read of Glaisein cumhach 
na Bealltainn—* The mournful linnet of Beltane.” 

The whole of the summer season on which we have 
now entered is known as Bealltainn (Irish Jéalteine, beltaine, 
beltane, Manx Boaltiom, Baaltum). 

The common derivation of the word is from Bel teine, 
the fire of Baal or Belus, and it has been considered by 
many to be a sure evidence of the Phoenician origin of 
the sacred institution of the Celts. Mr. John Gregorson 
Campbell, however, is strongly against this idea. Such a 
derivation he thinks lacks all the elements of probability. 
In his ‘‘ Witcheraft and Second-sight in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland; Tales and Traditions collected 
entirely from Oral Sources,”’* he says : 


There is a want of evidence that the Pheenician Baal, or any deity 
resembling him, was ever worshipped by the Celts, or that the fires 
kindled and the observances practised on this day had any connection 
with the attributes ascribed to him ; while the analogies of the Gaelic 
language prevent the supposition that the fire of Baal could be rendered 
Beall-tein’. Besides the word is not Bea//-teine but Bealltainn—a differ- 
ence in the final syllable sufficiently noticeable to a Gaelic ear. It is 
the difference between the single and double sound of the 2, Baal and 
Ashtaroth were the supreme male and female divinities of the Phoenician 





1 Glasgow : Jamies Maclehose & Co. 
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and Canaanitish nations, and were supposed to be personifications of the 
generative and receptive powers of nature, and to be identical with the 
sun and moon. In Hebrew and kindred languages, Baa/ is a mere title 
of honour, signifying “ Lord or Possessor of,” and in Gaelic the sun and 
fhoon are both feminine nouns, merely descriptive of the appearance of 
these planets. There is nothing that indicates their having been looked 
upon as divinities, or ascribing to them any attribute such as belonged 
to Baal. In Gaelic, the noun limited or possessed always precedes the 
qualifying noun, and it would require strong evidence to show that 
“ Baal’s fire” could be Beltane (i.¢., Baal-fire) and not “'Tane Bel” 
(Teine Bhail), i.¢., fire of Baal. The contrast between English 
and Gaelic in this respect is often very striking and a safe rule in 
etymology. 


Mr. Gregorson Campbell proceeds to tell us that 


the final syllable is the same as in Samhainn, the end of summer, which 
is thought by Lhuyd to be from fuinn (connected with the Latin fis), 
anend, In this case ¢ is simply accretive, JZ has an attraction for ¢ 
after it as m has for 4 and w'for ¢. Beall is likely connected with the 
other words that. have 4/ in their initial syllable, with a root idea 
of separating, parting, opening ; and claims kindred with 4/2#A, a blossom, 
bial, the month, dea/ach, a pass, more than with the title of a Semitic 
deity. It is the opening day of the year, when the rigours of winter 
are parted with and the seasons as it were separate. Behind lay winter, 
cold and unfruitfulness of the earth, but before was warmth and fer- 
tility and beauty. The final syllable has no more to do with fire than 
it has in gamhainn, a stirk, cal/tainn, a hazel tree. 


Dr. Alexander MacBain, of Inverness, is equally clear 
upon this point. In his ‘Celtic Mythology and Reli- 
gion ”* he says : 


The great festival of Beltane occurred on May-day. Cormac’s 
reference to this pagan festival is the first and most important. “ Bell- 
taine, Si/ tene, a goodly fire, i.¢., two fires which Druids used to make 
through incantations (or with great incantations), and they used to bring 
the cattle to those fires as a preservative against diseases of each year,” 
Here we have to note that the fire was made by Druidic incantation, 
which means no more than that it was made by the sinegin, or need fire 
method, and that it was a preservative against diseases in cattle. Cormac’s 
derivation has the misfortune of making a wrong division of the syllables 
of the word, which are deal/t-uinn or belt-ane, not bel-tane. We must 
reject any derivation that so divides the word, and hold that the latter 
part of the word has nothing to do with #ime, fire, but is probably the 
-n termination of most words of time. Hence derivations which connect 





! Inverness : Printed for the author, 1885. 
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the word with the fire of Baal or Bel are out of place, granting that such 
a god as Bel is Celtic and not invented for the occasion. Belinus is the 
Celtic Apollo. Mr. Fitzgerald’s derivation of Beltane from the di/e-tineadh 
(fire-tree) is to be rejected on the ground of wrong division of the word, 
and his instances adduced of the existence in Ireland of usages pointing 
to a belief in a world tree of the Norse type appear to be too slight and 
too little founded on general Celtic, especially Scottish, traditions in 
regard to the Beltane festival. ‘The world-tree and consequent May- 
pole are not distinctively, if at all, Celtic in this connection. The first 
of May, says M. D’Arblois de Jubainville, was consecrated to Beltene, 
one of the names of the god of death, the god who gave and took away 
life, the root in this case being the prehistoric infinitive Je/tin, to die. 
Why the festival at the beginning of summer, the outburst of nature and 
the conquest of death and winter powers should be sacred, not to the 
god of life and light, but to his opposite, is what this derivation and 
theory cannot account for, The November feast might well be one 
where the loss of the sun-god and victory of the god of death were com- 
memorated, but the first of summer is far from appropriate for this. 
Both in Welsh and Gaelic myth the victory of the light-gods is indicated 
on the first of May. Gwyn fights for Cordelia and the Tuath de 
Danann overcame the Firbolg, the earth-powers, on that day. Grimm 
hesitatingly hints what appears to be the true derivative. The Norse 
Sun-God is called Balder, and he suggests that this is connected with 
Lithuanian da/tas (white). ‘The connection of Beltane with these two 
words is confirmed by the Gaelic saying of 4a buidhe Bealltainn (yellow 
May-day), which may be a reminiscence of the primary meaning of 
Beltane. 


Well, Yellow May-Day has come. The boys go out 
to listen for the cuckoo and shout “cuckoo” and 
“gowk” aloud (Gug-ig ars’ a Chuthag latha buidhe 
Bealltainn). There is a feast in their houses and they look 
forward to better food than on ordinary days. We may 
take the account of the minister of Callender in describ- 
ing the May-Day festivities in his parish as typical; it 
appears in that valuable work, “‘Sinclair’s Statistical 
Account of Scotland, 1794.” We see on the first day of 
May all the boys in the township or village assembling 
and meeting together on the moors. They dig a trench 
in the green sod of sufficient roundness to enable the 
whole company to sit in the enclosure. They kindle a 
fire with the eager delight characteristic of their age, and 
on it they cook a feast of eggs and milk of the consis- 
tency of a custard. ‘They bake a bannock of oatmeal and 
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toast it on a stone against the embers. This, so soon as 
the custard has been eaten, they divide up into little bits 
as nearly similar as possible, and every one gets a piece. 
One of the portions is daubed all over with charcoal 
until it is perfectly black. Then they put all these pieces 
into a bonnet, and every one being blindfolded, a portion 
is drawn out. The holder of the bonnet gets the last 
bit—the only piece left if the division has been accurate. 
Whoever draws the black bit is the devoted person who 
is to be sacrificed to Baal, whose favour they implore in 
rendering the year productive of the sustenance of man 
and beast. ‘‘ There is little doubt,” adds the minister of 
Callender, “that these inhuman sacrifices were once offered 
in this country, as well as in the East, although they now 
pass from the act of sacrificing and only compel the 
devoted person to leap three times through the flames ; 
with which the ceremonies of the festival are closed.” 

Most authorities seem to agree with Cormac that there 
were two fires, through which the cattle and even the 
children were passed. Criminals, it is said, were made to 
stand between the two fires. And a proverb in reference 
to one in extreme danger has it, ‘“‘ He is between two 
Beltane fires.” 

Another minister writing an account in the same 
authority, and Pennant, the author of the well-known 
‘** Tour,” both agree in saying that the festivities of May- 
Day were chiefly observed by “ herdsmen,” and the latter 
tells us that pieces of the cake were offered to beasts and 
birds of prey, such as the fox, the eagle and the hoodie 
crow, which were enjoined to leave the cattle alone. 
According to Pennant, after some candle-grease had been 
spilled by way of oblation, every one took a cake of oat- 
mea! upon which were raised nine square knobs, each one 
dedicated to some particular animal. Each person then 
turned his face to the fire, broke off a knob and, flinging 
it over his shoulders, said, ‘‘ This I give to thee, preserve 
thou my horses; this to thee, preserve thou my sheep,” 
and soon. After this, they used the same ceremony to 
the noxious animals, “‘ This I give to thee, O fox! spare 
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thou my lambs; this to thee, O hooded crow; this 
to thee, O eagle!” 1 And Martin, writing sixty years 
earlier than Pennant, mentions a curious custom prevalent 
in Lewis. A man was despatched very early in the morn- 
ing on every first of May to cross Barvas river. This was 
so that a man should cross before it was likely that any 
women would pass over. Werethis not done the salmon 
would be hindered from entering the river thoughout the 
whole year. 

It was customary in some parts of the country to burn 
a Sop Seilbhe, or “ Possession Wisp,” on land which was 
to be taken possession of at Whitsunday. The burning 
of this heather or fodder insured possession—bha e cean- 
gailte aige tuille. 

The month of May, which derives its English name 
from Majores, the senior section of the Roman Senate, or 
from Maia, a goddess of growth and increase, is named 
in Gaelic An Céitein, old Irish Cétam. Its derivation is 
Cét-Sam—the sam of Samhradh—the first of summer. 
It really covers the season of which Beltane or May-Day 
(old style) is the centre—the last fourteen days of spring 
and the first fourteen days of summer. According to our 
present reckoning it corresponds exactly to our month of 
May. The name Maigh is however quite common in 
the Highlands, and occurs both in song and proverb. And 
this, Mr. Gregorson Campbell thinks, is interesting as 
“showing incontestably that Roman (or rather ecclesias- 
tical) notations of time were adopted into the ancient 
Celtic calendar.” 

In regard to the conditions of the weather a Gaelic 
proverb has it ’S fhearr sneachda sa Chéitein na bhi gun 
uisge (“Better is snow in May than to be without 
rain”). Another proverb says, “ Better snow than no 
rain-storm when the seed is in the ground.” The first 
week of summer gets the name of the whistling week, 
Seachdain na feadaireachd, from the loud whistling 
winds by which it is often ushered in. It is not con- 


! “ Tour in Scotland,” 1771, 
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sidered lucky during its continuance to proceed with 
field operations. 

The third day of summer (some say the second, 
others the fifth) is known as Latha seachnach na Bliadhna 
—the day of the year to be avoided. Mr. Gregorson 
Campbell has searched far and wide for an explanation 
of the name, and has only heard one that was satisfactory. 
But whether our readers will agree with what satisfies him 
is doubtful. On this day, he says, it was supposed that 
the fallen angels were expelled from Paradise, and on it 
people should avoid doing any kind of evil. If caught 
in the act, they will be similarly expelled from the 
regions of forgiveness and be visited with ‘ judgment 
without mercy.” If it was unpardonable to commit a 
crime on this day, it was also unlucky to begin any 
important work, or, if it fell on a Friday, to set out ona 
journey. The Reverend Alexander MacGregor, in his 
book on ‘“‘ Highland Superstitions,” tells us that May 14 
was considered an untoward day, so much so that the day 
of the week on which May 14 fell was deemed unlucky 
during the whole of that year, and nothing of conse- 
quence was undertaken on that day. May and January 
were considered unfortunate months to marry in, as also 
the Friday of any week. 

In regard to marriage in May, Celts seemed to share 
the old superstition : 


Marriage in May, 
Rue for aye. 


A curious proverb, of which there seems to be no 
explanation, says, /s mairg a’s mathair do mhicein maoth, 
anuair a’s e Dordaoin a’ Bhealltainn—* Alas for tender 
infant’s mother, when Beltane falls on a Thursday.” 
Another Beltane proverb is supposed to be the language 
of procrastination : Suas leis a chuigeil bharraich ! ’S ioma 
la fada gu Bealltainn. ‘Up with the loaded distaff, 
there’s many a long day till May-day.” Another pro- 
verb in reference to May mentions that the grey rain of 
May (’S uisge glas a’ Cheitain) is, along with the brown rain 
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at the fall of the leaf and the black rain at the springing 
of roots, among the worst of waters—/ri’ uisgeachan a’s 
mis’ a th’ ann. 

Another saying is that ‘‘the brown rain of the foliage 
is very good for young men.” 

The lore of the centuries seems to indicate that it is 
best when there is a good deal of rain in May: 


A leaky May and a hot June 
Bring cheap meal and harvest soon. 


Again it is said 


A dry May brings nothing gay, 
and 

A cold May is kindly 

And fills the barn finely ; 


while 
If you look at your corn in May 
You'll oft come weeping away. 


The thirteenth day of May is the date of the death at 
Edinburgh in 1812 of the famous Gaelic bard Duncan 
Ban Macintyre-Donnacha Ban nan oran. 

The fifteenth is Whitsunday, one of the two principal 
term-days in Scotland, at which half-yearly servants enter 
upon their duties and removals take place. In many 
parts of the Highlands, the term is observed on the six- 
teenth, old style twenty-eighth, St. Brendan’s day, and is 
called 4n Fheill Breanain. St. Brendan was a great 
traveller, and his name is associated with more than one 
Highland parish. The parish of Kilbrandon in Argyll- 
shire, Sg?reachd a Chuain, the parish of the ocean, is called 
after him. It is recorded that the Saint, with fourteen 
companions, once made a voyage in search of Paradise 
and arrived at this parish of the ocean, but whether he 
found what he was in quest of is not related. 

The cuckoo is the bird of the Highlands in May: 
Gig, Gig, ars a’ chubhag, latha buidhe Bealltainn (“ Coo, 
Coo, says the cuckoo on yellow May-Day, and the Coo, 
Coo is heard throughout the month”). According to the 
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saying attributed to a Celtic Sybil, Cai/leach Bhéurra, it is 
unlucky to hear it when fasting : 

I heard the cuckoo while fasting, 

I saw the foal with his back to me, 


I saw the snail on the flag-stone bare, 
And I knew the year would be bad for me. 


One Gaelic proverb says, “ You'll get it when you find 
the cuckoo’s nest,” and another speaks of ‘‘The 
cuckoo’s voice in the jackdaw’s mouth and the seagull 
in the young scarts.” If you heard the cuckoo’s call 
fasting, she was said to “‘have shame of you” (Chae 
chutheg air). 

The month of June in Gaelic is called 4n--dg-mhios, 
the young month, and thus has some analogy to its own 
derivation from juvenis or juniores. 

The ninth of the month is known as 4x Fhéill Chaluim 
—St. Columba’s day. Judging, however, from certain 
references it seems often to have been held on the 
Thursday of the week in which the month fell. 

A Gaelic saying enjoins : 

Thursday, gentle St. Columba’s Day, 


The day to put sheep to pasture, 
To warp, and cow to calf. 


Columba was regarded as the special patron of cattle, 
and such invocations were common. ‘May Columba 
protect your cattle for you”; ‘May the herding or 
guardianship of God and Columba be on your cattle.” 

An old Uist woman leaving her cattle on the hillside 
would say to them: 


May each pit be closed 
And each hillock be plain ; 
Columba’s herding o’ ye 
Till home ye return ! 


And here is an incantation used when a cow lost her 
calf and refused to give milk, with the view of inducing 
her to give milk, or to allow the calf of another cow to 


suckle her : 
The charm that Columba made 
For the old wife’s only cow, 
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For the giving of her milk 
After the killing of her calf ; 
From the veins of her back 
To the veins of her belly, 
From the veins of her belly 
To the veins of her side ; 
From the roots of her ears 
To the joints of her thighs, 
For the giving of her milk 
After the killing of her calf. 

The plant, St. John’s Wort, which was venerated for its 
supposed magical powers, is known in the Highlands as 
Achlasan-Chaluim-Chille (Columba’s herb or plant), also 
as Seud Chaluim Chille (Columba’s jewel). The schoolboy 
wore it to protect him from the dominie’s tawse; the 

rown-up man wore it so that his flocks and herds might 

Gourish. It was carried about the person as an amulet. 
A Harris man was known to wear it sewn on the neck of 
his coat to prevent him from seeing visions. It seemed to 
have been effectual, as “ he says he never saw any since he 
first carried that plant about him.” To find it unlooked 
for on the mountain side was considered to be a token of 
success and prosperity. When it was thus found, an 
incantation was uttered : 

The herb of St. Columba 

Unsought for, unasked, 

Fortunate the one who should get it. 

[ will pluck the foliage of prosperity 

As commanded by the High King. 

Wherever it is put up it will command victory ond homage. 

The twenty-fourth is St. John’s Day, Midsummer— 
La Fhéill Eathain—and it is said: 

At Hallowe’en the calf is called a stirk aye ; 
At St. John’s Eve the stirk is called a quey. 

It is the day the cuckoo is said to enter its winter- 
house, theid a chuthag na*tigh geamhraidh, It is not 
considered natural if its call is heard after this. The 
bird may be seen but not heard. Like the landrail, 
stonechat and other birds that disappear in the winter, it 
is supposed to be one of the seven sleepers who are 
believed to pass the winter underground. 
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Seathain, Eathin, Swithin, is the old form of the name 
John-lain, Eoin. It survives in the name of the 
Clan Maclean, Mac-ill’ Sheathain, also written Mac- 
Ghilledin. 

The celebration of the Summer Solstice is not a 
specially Celtic feast. Mr. MacBain, in his “Celtic 
Mythology,”’ says : 

The wheels of wood wrapped round with straw, set on fire and sent 
rolling from a hillock summit, to end their course in some river or 
water, which thus typified the descending course of the sun onward till 
next Solstice, is represented on Celtic ground by the occasional use of a 
wheel for producing the /ein-egin, but more especially by the custom in 
some districts of rolling the Beltane bannocks from the hill summit down 
its side. 


Shaw says : ‘‘ They made the Deas-sai/ (at Midsummer) 
about their fields of corn with burning torches of wood 
in their hands, to obtain a blessing over their corn.” 
But he adds: ‘‘ This I have often seen, more indeed in 
the Lowlands than in the Highlands. On Midsummer 
Eve, they kindle fires near the cornfields and walk round 
them with burning torches.” And this we know they 
did in Cornwall and Ireland. 

The month of July is known in Gaelic as 4m mios 
buidhe: also Mios deineannach an t-Samhraidh, the l\ast 
month of summer. Its most common name in Gaelic is, 
however, 4n-t-Iuchar' (the dog days), also Mios Crochadh 


1 In regard to the term Iuchar, Mr. Henry Whyte, the well-known 
and popular “ Fionn”’ of the G/asgow Herald, who has kindly put his 
valuable notes on the Celtic year at my disposal, says it may be explained 
that there is a summer and an autumn Iuchar. The summer luchar 
(An t-luchar shamhraidh) is the last fortnight of summer, O.S. An 
t-Iuchar Fhoghair (the autumn Iuchar) is the first fortnight of autumn. 
This corresponds with the Faoilleach, which is the last fortnight of 
winter and the first fortnight of spring, as I pointed out in my last 
article. Of these seasons, it is said Di-h- Avine thig iad, agus Di-h-Aboine 
dh fhalbhas iad (they come on a Friday and they go on a Friday). They 
also say Tra tli laithean dén Fhaoilleach san Iuchar, agus tri laithean den 
Iuchar’ san Fhoilleach (there are three days of Faolleach, i.e., stormy weather, 
in Iuchar, the dog days, and three of the dog days, Iuchar, in Faoi//each). 
It used to be calculated that 4 ¢-luchar Shamhraidh (summer Luchar) 
began on the Friday next to the fourteenth day before Lammas, O.S., 
and that 4n t-Iuchar Fhoghair (autumn Iuchar) ended on “ the Friday 
come a month.” 
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nan Con (the month for hanging dogs). This latter is a 
boyish name, Mr. Gregorson Campbell tells us, for the 
time of greatest scarcity with the poor. The stores of 
last harvest are exhausted and the new supplies are not 
yet ready. The best thing then is to hang dogs, for 
which there is a scarcity of food. Besides, as the heat is 
so great, the fewer superfluous dogs the better. 

Latha Martainn Builg, Martin of the Bags day, falling 
between July 4 and 16, received its title of ‘the 
Translation of St. Martin”’ from being the day on which 
the remains of St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, ‘the 
Apostle of the Gauls” (who also gives his name to the 
Martinmas term), were transferred to the Cathedral of 
Tours. In Scotland the day is called St. Martin of 
Buillons day, and it was a proverb that if the deer rise 
dry and lie down dry on it, that is if the morning and 
evening be dry, it will be a dry season till harvest ; and 
it was a general belief over Europe that rain on this day 
betokened wet weather for the next twenty days. Then 
there would .be no gose or early harvest. This day is 
commonly interchangeable with St. Swithin’s day (4x #- 
seann Fhéill Eathain—the wet Saint) which falls on the 
fifteenth. The twenty-fifth is St. James’ day (4n Fhéill 
Sheumair), but St. James was not a specially Celtic saint. 

On July 26 (1822) the salt tax was abolished and 
the day became of some importance in the Highlands. 
In giving the Gaelic saying cha ’2 sin an salann saor 
(“That was no cheap salt’’) Sheriff Nicolson, in his 
collection of Gaelic proverbs, remarks : 


In 1669 Charles II. appropriated an exclusive right to make salt 
though only to hand it over to a courtier ; the salt was consequently 
bad and dear. In some districts, as Galloway in the west, and the High- 
lands, to which the native article could not be carried, salt was wholly 
wanting, and the people used salt-water instead, by which many of 
them died of plague ; others being forced to buy at intolerable rates, as 
16s. the boll, though they formerly had it for 4s." 


So late as 1800 salt was taxed to the extent of forty times 


its cost. 
1 Chambers, “‘ Dom. Ann.,” ii. 332. 
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The thirty-first is Oidhche Luinastaill—Lammas Eve, 
and with it comes the beginning of another season in the 


Celtic Year. 
W. W. Tuttocu. 


Mitcham Fair 


es O be, or not to be? That is the question.” 
Hamlet’s query, applied in this instance to the 


annual Charter Fair, is seriously engaging the 
attention of the inhabitants of Mitcham. Indeed, for two- 
score years or more, all questions affecting the much- 
maligned “parish pump” have paled into insignificance 
beside this more important institution. The reason is 
not far to seek. A custom of village life grown hoary 
with age, better adapted, it may be, to the needs of our 
reat grandfathers than to ours, cannot be expected to 
withstand the march of progress without kindling oppo- 
sition among those whose craving is for modern con- 
ditions. But however much a rural fair may outgrow 
its popularity with this class, it is sure to retain it among 
the humbler folk. 

The working man, as a mere unit of the masses, views 
with tolerance the rich man’s motor-car until it comes 
into collision with him or his offspring or develops into 
an evil-smelling, obnoxious pest of the streets or country- 
side ; he regards with complacency the golfer’s curious 
antics with club and ball, until the latter assumes rights 
of lordship over common lands. But let any of these 
or of their kind interfere with the privileges which the 
working man or villager holds dear as his very own, 
and his voice is raised in no uncertain sound. The fair 
he unhesitatingly claims as the people’s possession, and he 
is staunch to it and fights for it. And in this regard for 
old-time festivals the masses do not stand alone. Lovers 
of things antiquated and rustic are ready to join forces 
with those discerning enough to appreciate the people’s 
frolics and pastimes. 
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When Queen Elizabeth granted the charter for the 
fair—whether to the lords of the manor or to the inhabi- 
tants forms the crux of the whole dispute—Mitcham to 
the Londoner was remote in the country ; to-day, though 
it retains many rural features, it is rapidly becoming 
a suburb of London threatened with a huge population. 

For centuries the old parish, which is one of the largest 
in the Kingdom, has been content to be famous chiefly for 
its fair and its productiveness in the matter of medicinal 
and aromatic plants, notably lavender. But we all know 
that the old order changeth. The fair and the lavender 
have receded from first place. Out of new conditions a 
new spirit has arisen, and quite lately Mitcham found a 
supreme interest in its exciting local election and the 
number of gentlemen aspiring to distinction in parochial 
politics, The event was in reality a spirited contest 
between the newcomers and those who had been bred 
amid the old traditions—between the old and the new 
wing of this straggling parish. For the fifteen seats— 
the maximum allotted to parish councils—no fewer than 
fifty-one nomination papers were handed in at the annual 
parish meeting. Thirty-nine candidates went to the poll, 
and, metaphorically speaking, the place was flooded with 
literature, oratory and excitement. The result was that 
the veterans scored nine to six. The fair, though fallen 
on evil days, finds champions in a few of the young bloods 
on the Council; yet that body has adopted a motion 
petitioning the Home Secretary to close the fair for ever. 

In granting the charter Queen Elizabeth little knew 
that she was bequeathing contention to posterity. Her 
interest in the fair is beyond all doubt. Accompanied 
by a courtly retinue she journeyed to Mitcham to attend it, 
and at the same time honoured Sir Julius Caesar with a 
visit. She then proceeded to Nonsuch. Like most or 
the ancient fairs—St. Bartholomew’s, Greenwich, South- 
wark, Totfields (Westminster) and Mayfair—Mitcham 
Fair had a commercial origin : it was intended to serve as 
an annual market for the sale of produce, cloth and 
horses, and in all probability—as is the case in the 
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“ statuses” in the Fens—to facilitate the hiring of agricul- 
tural labourers and domestic servants. The population 
was thin at the time. With the growth of the com- 
munity came the shopkeepers, and their advent practic- 
ally ended the need of a business fair. Henceforth 
pleasure-seekers alone were catered for, and to this day 
Mitcham Fair attracts visitors from far and near— 
Londoners in brake-loads—on August 12 and the two 
following days. To the resulting controversy, as to every 
other, there are two sides. The Home Secretary has 
been literally bombarded with petitions for and against the 
abolition of the ancient festival, and at the time when 
these lines are written Mr. Gladstone holds the balance. 

On the one hand, it is contended that the fair no 
longer serves a useful purpose ; that it attracts a number 
of undesirable people to the village, and that, as the fair 
is vested in the franchise owners, and the people have no 
voice in the matter at all, the former are justified in 
closing it. This is the unpopular view. The popular 
party maintain that fairs exist by the will of the 
people, and they are firm in their belief that the Home 
Secretary will withhold his assent to abolition until the 
people have proved themselves overwhelmingly in favour 
of it. To make quite sure that this is not the attitude of 
the populace, the anti-abolitionists have appealed to 
Cesar—i.e., to the electors—and Cesar, in parish meeting, 
has plumped for the retention of the institution, and for 
the improvement of it, and its removal to the open 
common, inasmuch as the Fair Green is now too confined 
a space and lends itself to disorder and inconvenience. 
Meanwhile the show people, under the auspices of the 
Showmen’s Guild, offer to submit all exhibitions to the 
approval of the local authorities concerned, and suggest 
that the fair, instead of being abolished, should be brought 
under popular control. 

Rumours of injunctions against the show people are in 
the air. At Mitcham one can only repeat, ‘‘ To be, or 
not to be? That is the question.” 

Cuarves H. Dan. 





The Timid Lover 


WAIT beneath the green grass where-through the 
| children play, 
In dreamy caves of darkness for the breaking of the 
day, 
With the old joys quick about me and the new life certain 
now, 
Waiting for the morning with her kiss upon my brow. 


There she laid it gently where the grey hairs called me 
old 
And it seemed I thrilled to feel her kind lips kissing me 
so cold, 
Just one kiss from her sweet mouth upon my forehead 
re 
And a hot tear beside it and then she went away. 


What have I done in my life so well to gain me this 
The quiet and the darkness and the sweetness of her 


kiss ? 

What wrought I in my weakness so well to lay me 
here 

To think upon her friendly face and her compassionate 
tear. 


I lie beneath the green grass with my face toward the 
skies, 

Waiting till the sunshine shall break into my eyes, 

Waiting till the great winds shall fill my ears again 

With music of the mountains and the castle walls of 


Spain. 


Lying here a-dreaming with the song upon my lips 

Of the great sea of heaven and the shining stars like 
ships ; 

With the old joys quick about me and the new life certain 
now 

I, who never dared to love her, with her kiss upon my 
brow ! 

RicHaRD MIDDLETON. 











A View of Balzac 


Bones the great plan-maker, among the innu- 


merable commercial bubbles which he blew, and 

which always burst in his hands, leaving him 
none the richer, conceived one plan, built one vast edifice, 
which, although not complete—for the lifetime of one 
man could not suffice for its completion—is yet so huge 
a work that we stand in awe to see what a man may do 
if his conceptions are magnificent and his industry untir- 
ing. He lived but fifty-one years, and he wrote the 
Comédie Humaine. The idea of uniting all his novels 
into one whole, which should show human life complete 
from every one of its many sides, did not come to him 
till he had written many novels, It is in the preface to 
La Maison du chat qui pelote that he first announces 
(1842) the unity and the intended scope of his work. 

The idea, he says, came to him at first as a dream 
—as one of those impossible projects which one cherishes 
for a time and then loses; a chimera, which but shows its 
fickle woman’s face, and then spreads its wings and 
returns to the world of fancy. But by degrees this 
dream became more real, until it dominated him and he 
had to give it shape and form. 

Hitherto, he asserts, most of the celebrated story- 
tellers had limited themselves to creating one or two 
typical characters, representing one side of life, but it 
was his intention to represent every side. It was in 
Walter Scott that Balzac found his model. In Scott he 
saw romance elevated to the dignity of history; all he 
wanted for the painting of life was here; drama, dialogue, 
portrait, landscape—the marvellous and the true, which 
are the elements of the epic. But Scott made no attempt 
to unite his work by one connecting link—each book 
stood alone. Balzac, adopting Scott’s methods—as he 
understood them—and adding the idea of a complete 
picture of human life, each part fitting into the other and 
completing it like the portions of a puzzle-map, conceived 
and carried out his plan, 
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He became, as he says, the Secretary of French 
Society, and so wrote his “‘ History of Manners.” This 
was history in a new sense. He charges the historians 
who went before him with omitting from their works all 
information as to the life of the people. Thierry had 
made this charge before. In 1827 he asked whether 
“there exists a history of France which reproduces 
faithfully the ideas, the feelings, the manners of the men 
who have transmitted to us the names we bear, and whose 
destiny determined ours”? Thierry himself filled in 
many of the blanks in French history. His Histoire du 
Tiers Etat was not published till 1853, but the Réits 
Meérovingiens came out in 1840, before Balzac uttered 
his reproach. Michelet, too, had already written much, 
and was to write more, which gave a new life to 
history. 

So Balzac would be the secretary, the historian, of the 
life of his own day. This was one of his aims; but he 
aspired to more than this. He meant to dig beneath the 
surface and find the roots of that which grew above—to 
seek the causes, the reasons, of actions and events. The 
principles on which he founds his work are these :—Man is 
neither good nor evil. He is born with certain instincts 
and tendencies. Society does not deprave him, as Rous- 
seau asserts—it perfects him. Self-interest develops his 
evil tendencies ; but Christianity, especially Catholicism, 
represses them, and is the most powerful element of social 
order. Education by religious bodies is the great prin- 
ciple of existence for the nations. The only means of 
diminishing the sum of ill and augmenting the sum of 
good in Society is to teach it to obey the mandates of 
religion. By religion alone can thought be controlled, and 
the only possible religion is Christianity. 

Catholicism and Monarchy go hand in hand. These 
are the two principles necessary to modern life, and towards 
these two principles every writer of sense should endea- 
vour to lead the country. So Balzac aims to lead as 
well as to chronicle. He has yet another reason for 
upholding Catholicism. He asserts that Protestant 
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women have no ideal, therefore no passion, and therefore 
there is but one type of woman for a Protestant writer to 
describe. This, he says, accounts for the lack of variety 
in Walter Scott’s women ! 

Nevertheless, in a private letter, written a few years 


earlier, he asserts his own disbelief in the Roman 
Church : 


I am not orthodox and do not believe in the Roman Church. My 
religion is that of Swedenborg, with the additional dogma of the in- 
comprehensibility of God. 


Was it from Swedenborg he borrowed this sentence, 
which seems so incongruous from Balzac’s pen ? 


The sky is always blue above ; when you are sad, you have only to 
mount a little higher. 


Balzac defends himself from the charge of immorality 
by saying that such charges are always brought against 
the man who points out a wrong and wishes to have it 
abolished. Society, represented in its entirety, shows 
many groups in which evil predominates over good. 
Critics seize on these and cry that the author is immoral, 
not considering the contrast offered by the rest of the 
work. To understand the work you must grasp the whole 
plan. He asserts that in the picture which he has drawn 
all crimes, all faults, from the least to the greatest, find 
their punishment, human or divine, open or secret. This 
may be perfectly true, and still the question remain an open 
one as to whether the vivid representation of evil does good 
or harm. Schiller is of opinion that it does no good, 
even on the stage, where it is shown in its most realistic 
form. He says that ‘ tiie most touching and the most 
terrifying scenes produce only a passing, a surface 
emotion. The audience shivers to see Macbeth stagger 
out of the room where the murdered man lies ; but wing: 
Macbeth among them gives up his own evil purpose ? 
Each man persuades himself that his own case is 
different.” 

But, at any rate, we may believe Balzac when he pro- 
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claims that in all his writings he had a moral end in view. 
Again and again he enforces the keeping of the law, as 
here: ‘‘ Society can only exist by the individual sacrifices 
which the laws of society demand. To accept the ad- 
vantages of a society is to undertake to maintain the 
conditions upon which it is founded.” Thus an unhappy 
marriage must not be held as an excuse for wrongdoing. 
The individual must suffer rather than snatch happiness 
in a way which injures the community. Again, there is 
the dying cry of Héléne (Femme de Trente Ans) :—* Le 
bonheur ne se trouve jamais en dehors, des lois,” and 
Madame de Mortraut’s injunction to Félix : “ Ne se rien 
permettre ni contre sa conscience nt contre la conscience 
publique.” 

The Femme de Trente Ans is altogether a strange story. 
At the beginning it is a warning to young girls not to 
marry men with whom they have nothing in common ; then 
an example of renunciation for the sake of duty ; then a 
record of great suffering and its effects. The priest tells 
Madame d’Aiglemont that none can come through this 
period of suffering without undergoing some change; either 
they give themselves to higher service, or, if they will not 
do this, they return to the world to play a part in it, and 
sooner or later they give way to its vices. Madame 
d’Aiglemont chooses the latter course, and her final 
punishment comes through her children. She is left 
with one, the youngest daughter, to whom she has 
sacrificed almost everything, and on whom she lavishes 
all her love. Moina is in danger; but, though soft to 
the rest of the world, she is as hard as iron to her 
mother, who sees she is ruining herself from mere 
coquetry, but cannot move her : 


Madame d’Aiglemont avait bati son cachot des ses propres mains, et 
s’y était murée elle-méme, pour y mourir en voyant se perdre la belle 
vie de Moina, cette vie devenue sa gloire, son bonheur, et sa consolation, 
une existence pour elle mille fois plus chére que la sienne. Souffrances 
horribles, incroyables, sans langage ! abime sans fond ! 


There are some curious discrepancies in this book. 
Balzac must have been as sanguine in reckoning age as he 
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was in money matters, for he calmly knocks seven or eight 
years off Madame d’Aiglemont’s. A more serious incon- 
gruity is the extraordinary change in the character of 
M. d’Aiglemont. We leave him a careless, rather brutal 
husband, a stupid man, owing his position entirely to his 
wife’s cleverness. We find him again affectionate, 
domestic, a good and contented husband. He has earned 
the red ribbon by bravery, and we discover that he has be- 
come both unselfish and capable; for he goes to America and 
endures every kind of hardship to reconquer fortune for 
his wife and children—and he succeeds. It is not easy to 
guess how Balzac came to dislocate the book in this way. 
He worked at very high pressure, but on the other hand 
he grudged no trouble in revision. 

Besides encouraging men to keep the laws of the State 
and the Church, and showing that breaches of these laws 
entail their own punishment, Balzac asserts that he has 
solved the difficult problem of representing virtue in such 
a manner that it is interesting. He enumerates a long 
list of characters in his books to prove this. One of these, 
the judge Popinot, is certainly a fine example of a man 
who gives himself up entirely to his fellow-men. Here the 
contrast between the man and his outward appearance is 
drawn sharply. The description is brutal in its frankness. 
Popinot stands before us with his unkempt grey hair, his 
unshaven face, his twisted cravat, and his hands stuck into 
his pockets, which are dirty and-frayed at the edges. We 
are spared no sordid detail; but the man himself is great. 
He lives among the poor, for the poor ; by long and care- 
ful observation he has learnt to distinguish truth from 
falsehood at a glance; he has unerring intuitions which 
enable him to do justice in the face of contrary evidence ; 
he is love and justice personified —and withal he is 
interesting, 

M. d’Espard, too, is a lovable, noble man, whose sense 
of honour is so true that he makes restitution of property 
fraudulently obtained by an ancestor one hundred and fifty 
years before. Taine thinks this action loses merit because 
it was inspired by the pride of an aristocrat who would 
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not suffer a blot upon his escutcheon ; and he says, too, 
that the greedy, unscrupulous, successful people are 
Balzac’s heroes “‘ puisgu’il les couronne.” But is this so? 
The woman who had been the wife of Colonel Chabert is 
successful, but Balzac shows her to be mean and despicable, 
and it is her husband, dying in an almshouse, who is the 
hero ; Goriot’s daughters succeed in robbing their father 
of everything, but it is the self-immolating father who 
appears heroic; and again, no one could doubt that it is 
with M. d’Espard that Balzac’s sympathies lie, even if his 
wife succeeds in her endeavour to prove him unfit to 
manage his own affairs. But it is true that Balzac’s heroic 
figures are somewhat lost in the crowd of the mediocre 
and the evil. 

In one of his letters the great novelist gives this out- 
line of the plan of his entire work : 


In the Evudes des Meurs the feelings and their play, life and its 
aspect; in the Etudes Philosophiques the reason of these feelings, the 
foundations of life (pourguoi les sentiments, sur quoi la vie). The 
Etudes Analytiques will follow. ‘Thus man, society, humanity, will 
be described, judged, analysed, without repetition, in a work like the 
Eastern Thousand and One Nights. Afterwards will follow Science in 
essai sur les Forces Humaines and at the foot of this splendid edifice, 
the immense arabesque of the Cent Contes drolatiques. 


He concludes : 


Some day, when I have finished, we shall laugh—to-day I must 
work, 


He was a brave man who could dream that the day would 
ever come when he could laugh and write finzs to a work 
like this. 

These were the plans, the aims, of Balzac; but the 
motives which drove him to his desk and kept him chained 
there twelve, fifteen, and eighteen hours a day were, first 
the desire for fame, and then, overriding and absorbing 
that, the desire for money. 

He was extremely ambitious, and for many years per- 
fectly self-confident. From the age of fourteen he 
announced the fact that he would be a celebrated man. 
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He had a statuette of Napoleon in his room, and on the 
sheath of the sword was written: Ce gu’i/ n'a pu achever 
par Tépée je [accomplirai par la plume, and even when so 
many ot his plans had miscarried, he still fully intended 
to become a member of the Academy, and then a peer, and 
so obtain political power. 

He began life as clerk to a notary, then went into 
partnership with a printer, and got into debt and difficulty. 
He lived in a garret and scribbled for a living. In 1828 
his debt was so heavy that he could not pay the interest 
and live. He did not pay the interest, and the debt 
mounted. When his books began to bring him in fame 
and money, his expenses increased; he was, he said, 
forced to live expensively. His pleasures were “so inno- 
cent.” New furniture for his room, that turquoise- 
studded cane which all Paris talked about (or he thought 
it did), a “divine lorgnette” made by the optician at the 
observatory, gold buttons on his blue coat—buttons 
carved by a fairy’s hand—those dinners of which Rossini 
declared that he had never seen, eaten, or drunk better 
at the table of kings. He must keep a carriage, for 
his time was so valuable that he could not afford to walk. 
He must have comfort or he could not work. He must 
appear rich that he might make better bargains, Then 
there was that little property in Touraine, La Grenadiére. 
It would be so good to be able to retire to it; and how 
fine tobe a “proprietor”—a “laird,” as they say in 
Scotland—and then a house of his own in Paris would be 
such an advantage. This project was, perhaps, abandoned, 
but he bought some land outside Paris and had a little 
house built there. And this was to effect a great saving ! 

As for the schemes which were to make his fortune, 
they were legion. Silver mines, concessions of land, 
which he was to sell again to Rothschild for four times 
the price he was to give for it; but then he must borrow 
the money to pay, so that plan fell through. Even when 
they were within his own scope his schemes for for- 
tune-making failed, There was the speculation in the 
Chronique de Paris, a political journal, into which he 
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put 3,200 francs, and from which he expected to make 
20,000 francs per annum, besides the fruits of his articles 
payés tres cher and his director’s fees. This was one 
of his worst failures. We find him very anxious to sell 
his shares in the journal. He asked a possible purchaser 
to dinner, but his plate was all in pawn, and if the man 
suspected him of poverty he would he “ off the bargain ” ; 
three thousand francs would redeem his silver but he 
could not raise it anywhere, though in a week he expected 
the Contes drolatigi es to bring him in 15,000 francs, 

The company went into liquidation, and Balzac bor- 
rowed from his tailor, and from a poor workman who 
offered him money for his immediate necessities. 

Besides these debts, which were an ever-present goad 
to him, and his ¢-wn craving for things beautiful and 
pleasant, there was his care for his own people, and his 
kindness and generosity to those who were in want. His 
constant desire was to conquer fortune in time for his 
mother to share it. He appeals to his sister to care well 
for her; he cannot do without her when his hour of 
triumph comes, He writes toa friend that his mother 
is ailing. He is anxious that she should grow strong to 
be able to enjoy what he is preparing for her. It isa 
hope which sustains him in the face of many a misfortune, 
this of one day making his mother happy by his own 
unaided efforts: Ce gui me fait tant hater, le principe de 
tout mon courage, est mon désir d’arriver a temps pour lui 
dorer sa vieillesse. When he takes his mother to a 
comfortable boarding-house at Poissy, he is filled with 
sadness to think how far it falls short of what he had 
planned for her :— 


Le coeur me saignait de la conduire 14, moi qui réve de lui faire 
une belle fin de vie, avec une belle fortune. 


Then there was his sister whom he loved and to whom 
he turned so constantly. His suecess was to be for her 
too. He chronicles the fact that she wept with joy to think 
that she was the sister of the author of La Recherche de 
! Absolu. When she was ill the universe was “ out of 
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joint” forhim. He longed for the time when she should 
share his complete triumph. 

He had, also, a brother to support, and two nephews to 
bring up. This brother—the mother’s favourite—had 
turned out badly, and Balzac not only gave him material 
help, but “ could not refuse him, for he was unfortunate,” 
when asked to stand godfather :to his child, though he had 
resolved never to stand as godfather for any one. 

Besides his own relations there were other people to 
whom he held out a helping hand. As an instance, we 
have Jules Sandeau, who came to Paris without knowing 
where to turn for help till his writings should catch the 
public ear. Balzac furnished rooms for him, and “ piloted 
this poor shipwrecked, tender-hearted fellow into the 
ocean of letters.” Jules Sandeau did some secretarial 
work for him, but they soon disagreed, and Balzac 
writes : 

Jules Sandeau has been one of my mistakes, You cannot imagine 
such idleness, such indifference; he is without energy or will. ‘The 


finest sentiments in words, but there is nothing done. He has not 
written half a volume in three years. 


Sandeau finally departs, leaving Balzac to pay his rent 
and a few other debts. 

Balzac is inclined to despair of the unsuccessful literary 
man :—“ I have swept Paris with the lantern of Diogenes 
for men of talent. I have heard many cries of distress, 
but when I offered money for work well done, they could 
not do it.” The story of the Irishwoman, Miss Patrickson, 
illustrates his kindness of heart, if we may take it as he 
tells it. This woman had joined with a certain countess 
to play him atrick. His story is that after seeing him 
she was filled with remorse, and to make amends offered 
to translate all his works into English, and make a good 
thing of it for both of them. He describes her with 
brutal frankness—perhaps, since he was writing to a lady, 
he exaggerated purposely—certe horrible, vieille, et dentue 
Miss Patrickson. But he agrees to let her do the 
translation. It hangs fire for some time, and then 
another English lady makes the same offer, and he thinks 
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they might hasten matters by collaborating. He goes to 
see Miss Patrickson and finds her in a miserable, dirty, 
untidy lodging, and, as he thinks, drunk! She bursts 
into tears at the thought of anyone sharing her work, and 
he leaves her as soon as possible, not knowing what to do. 
A few days later he takes an English lady into a pastry- 
cook’s, famed for its oyster patties, and there he finds 
Miss Patrickson. . Seeing that he is ‘* neither.a monk nor 
a fool,” he quite grasps the fact that the more miserable one 
is the more one is driven to seek consolation—and it is 
very fortunate when one can find it in a pastry-cook’s ! 
The English lady assures him that Miss Patrickson has 
the face of a gin-drinker ; but whether this is so or no, 
she is evidently in profound poverty. What he would 
like to know is whether she is in misery because she drinks 
gin, or drinks gin because she is in misery. Anyway he 
appears to have made no further effort at this time to give 
the translation to anyone else, for he writes, later : “ Repara- 
tion to the poor ‘Miss.” She only drinks water, and it 
was my unexpected visit which literally intoxicated her ! ” 
How she managed to persuade him of this we are not told. 


Marcaret Watson. 


Sussex Iron 


N ancient and medizval times the County of Sussex 
| was noted for two things—namely, mud and iron. 
Paradoxical as it may seem to say so, the value of 
the latter came into close connection with the former. Of 
the almost impassable nature of the byways we know a 
good deal, and no doubt the ironmasters did not look 
with a kindly eye on the state of the roads over which 
their productions had perforce to be conveyed. How- 
ever, this article is not concerned with Sussex mire, but 
with an old-time industry of the county. 
The casual wayfarer tramping the lanes of Sussex will, 
if he be an observant being, often notice the brick-red 
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tinge of the tiny rivulets which career down the wayside 
after heavy rain. He will perhaps conclude that this 
betokens the presence of iron in the soil, and his inference 
will not be amiss. By a train of thought he may hark 
back to medizval Sussex, to the times when half the 
county resounded with the thud of mighty hammers, as 
they crushed the unwilling ironstone where wealth 
lurked. Perchance in the woodlands he will come across 
great cinder heaps bearing the stamp of age. These tell 
of a civilisation of many centuries agone, when the fame 
of the iron of this county was Continental. 

That the industry dates back to the age of the Roman 
Conquest seems fairly certain, for Julius’ Cesar, in 
Book V. of De Bello Gallico, writes thus of the 
Britain whose subjugation he was about to essay: 
*‘ Nascitur ibi plumbum album in mediterraneis regioni- 
bus, in maritimis ferrum, sed ejus exigua est copia.” From 
this it is not unfair to conclude that the ancient Britons 
worked the ironstone in Sussex and other coastal counties. 
The Romans, who knew most things worth knowing, 
exhumed the secrets of the earth in similar manner to 
their predecessors. Roman coins have been found in 
the cinder beds, but the extent of the activities of these 
world-conquerors is a matter of surmise. Domesday 
Book makes no mention of iron mines, so perhaps the 
industry lapsed for some little time after the Norman 
Conquest—many of the Saxons had been killed in 
defending hearth and home, and the invaders were too busy 
consolidating their possessions to think of such things. 

The first really definite mention of the iron industry 
in Sussex relates to the time of Henry III., when that 
monarch made a grant to Lewes (after the great battle 
fought there), authorising the inhabitants to raise a tax 
on all iron brought within the walls of the city. We 
learn this from old-time chroniclers. However, the 
forges were at their height four hundred years ago, when 
the county, which is now dotted with palatial residences, 
was a veritable Black Country, and the centre of a great 
and thriving trade. Ironworks, with their glowing forges, 
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gave employment to hundreds of men, and where the 
uplands now resound with the merry click of the golf-ball 
might then have been heard the ponderous strokes of the 
hammers as they found their mark. 

In the mid-fifteenth century came the discovery of how 
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to cast great guns, and the ironmasters’ prosperity 
advanced by leaps and bounds in consequence. Writin 

of this, Thomas Fuller, in his “ Worthies,” tells us in his 
quaint fashion: ‘‘It is almost incredible how many are 
made of the Iron of this County. Count Gondomer 
well knew their goodness, when of King James he so 
often begg’d the boon to transport them. A Monke of 
Mentz is generally reported the first Founder of them. 
Surely ingenuity may seem transpos’d, and to have cross’d 
her hands, when about the same time a Souldier found out 
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Printing ; and it isquestionable which of the two Inventions 
hath done more good or more harm.” 

However that may be, there is no doubt that by the 
middle of the sixteenth century Sussex had a Continental 
reputation for the excellence of its work in iron. There 
was little coal used in England in those far-off days, but 





Pair of Waffle-irons. Dipper. Spiked shot. Rush-holder. 
Articles made of Sussex iron to be seen in the Sussex 
Archeological Museum at Lewes. The spiked shot, from 
Roman Ironworks at Maresfield, Sussex, is supposed to have 
been stuck into the ground to resist cavalry charges 


the shrewd ironmaster had only to look beyond his door- 
step, and there lay many square miles of timber just suited 
to his purpose. The extensive forest, which covered most 
of the county, and stretched away into Hampshire, was 
the ancient Anderida of the Romans. Much of it, alas! 
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has gone, and its depletion may in part be laid at the 
door of the ironmaster, who, however, used the wood for 
a worthy purpose. It is said that at Lamberhurst one 
furnace alone consumed yearly thirty million cubic feet 
of wood. In Ashdown, Tilgate, St. Leonards and Bal- 
combe Forests we still recognise the grandeur of old 
Anderida, but how long modern improvement will suffer 
us to gratify our taste in this direction is matter for 
conjecture. 

Regarding the great consumption of the forest trees by 
the furnaces Michael Drayton took a serious view, more 
as a friend of superstition than as a political economist, 
for he wrote thus : 

The daughters of the Weald 

(That in their heavy breasts had long their griefs concealed), 
Foreseeing their decay each hour so fast come on, 
Under the axe’s stroke, fetched many a grievous groan, 
When as the anvil’s weight, and hammer’s dreadful sound, 
Even rent the hollow woods, and shook the queachy ground, 
So that the trembling nymphs, oppressed through ghastly fear, 
Ran madding to the downs, with loose dishevelled hair. 

‘ ‘ : ‘ 
Jove’s oak, the warlike ash, veined elm, the softer beech, 
Short hazel, maple plain, light asp, the bending wych, 
Tough holly, and smooth birch, must altogether burn ; 
What should the builder serve, supplies the forger’s turn, 
When under public good, base private gain takes hold, 
And we, poor woful woods, to ruin lastly sold. 


And so on, in doleful strain. 

Still scattered about Sussex are large ponds, known 
then and now as hammer ponds, which have an interesting 
history. If we go into an up-to-date iron foundry we 
notice, amid the roar of machinery, how science has come 
to the aid of the manufacturer. But in those days much 
cruder methods obtained. Giant hammers were used to 
crush the ironstone, and the overflow of the ponds 
furnished the necessary motive power for the hammers. 
Typical examples of these useful sheets of water may 
still be seen. At Lower Beeding, on Sir E. Loder’s estate, 
are four such in a secluded ravine. They have been 
skilfully converted into a chain of miniature lakes. There 
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are two more between Colgate and Horsham, known as 
Hawkins’ Pond and Hammer Pond. 

As we have already seen, one of the staple sources of 
wealth lay in the casting of guns. Originally these were 
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Pair of Waffle-irons. Candlestick. Pot-hanger. Articles 
made of Sussex iron to be seen in the Sussex Archzological 
Museum at Lewes 


hooped. The first cannon in one piece was made by 
Ralph Hogge, at Buxted, in 1543, and it was not long 
before the report of this triumph of manufacturing 
extended all over the kingdom, and likewise reached the 
ears of our friends, and enemies, on the Continent. 
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Large orders, in particular, accrued from foreign priva- 
teers, and a roaring business was done with the French, 
who returned the compliment with interest when they 
bombarded and laid waste Sussex coast towns with guns 
of Sussex make. But business is business, and probably 
no one objected much to the sale of cannon abroad. In 
1595 the Government ordered forty cannon of three tons 
weight each from a Sussex foundry, and Count Gondomer, 
the astute Spanish Ambassador, wished to buy some for 
his own country. So, helped by friend and foe, the 
business prospered exceedingly, and some of the iron- 
masters made great fortunes. 

In addition to the casting of cannon, other lucrative 
branches of manufacture flourished. The iron railings 
round St. Paul’s Cathedral were made at the Lamberhurst 
forges, to the order of Sir Christopher Wren, at a cost of 
quite eleven thousand pounds—a vast sum in those days. 
Iron fire-backs, too, were in great demand, and well- 
preserved specimens may still be seen in old Sussex manor- 
houses and farm residences. Here and there a few may 
be picked up at the curio shop, but the collector has been 
so much abroad of late that it is difficult to obtain the 
real article. Iron tombstones, indicating a considerable 
demand for such articles, still exist in church and church- 
yard, notably at West Hoathly, in Mayfield Church, and 
at Wadhurst, where the pavement in the churchyard con- 
sists almost entirely of them. It may here be mentioned 
that the museum of the Sussex Archeological Society in 
Lewes is well worth a visit on the part of any one 
interested in this subject. 

Of the worthy ironfounders we possess a fair amount 
of knowledge. Ralph Hogge, who, as we have seen, had 
the honour of casting the first gun, flourished at Buxted, 
and his residence there is still standing. A hog in bas- 
relief is shown on the front of the house. Holinshed 
mentions him in his Chronicles. Another famous manu- 
facturer was Leonard Gale, of Tinsloe Forge, who lived 
at Crabbet Park. A descendant of his is well known. I 
refer to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, famed as a champion of lost 
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causes, asa breeder of Arabs, and not unknown as a poet. 
A third ironmaster was Richard Woodman, born at 
Buxted. He had a large foundry at Warbleton, near 
Heathfield. However, instead of sticking to his trade, 
Woodman mixed himself up in religious controversies, and 
paid the full penalty, for he was burnt at the stake. His 
forge lay near the church at Warbleton, and a ponderous 
door in the tower thereof is attributed to his genius. 
Huggett, another worker in iron, lived in the same 
neighbourhood, and his name and calling remain with us 
in the spot known as Huggett’s Furnace. 

The iron country embraced a tract of land bounded 
on the west by Horsham and Lewes, on the east by 
Ashburnham and the Lamberhurst district. South- 
wards, a line drawn from Lewes to Ashburnham, and, 
northwards, one traced from Horsham to Lamberhurst 
via East Grinstead complete a rough parallelogram. 
The strata from which the ironstone came belong as a 
rule to the Hastings Sand. 

Reminiscent of the ancient workings in iron are many 
place and other names. To instance a few :—The 
“Gun” Inns at Chiddingly and Netherfield date back 
to Tudor times, and are sufficiently indicative of their 
origin. Ashburnham Furnace, Ashburnham Forge, 
Furnace Pond, Forge Pond, Shovelstrode, Horseshoe 
Farm, and Cinder Hill need no explanation. 

The reason for the decline of iron manufacture in 
Sussex is not far to seek. In the north of England coal 
was discovered close to the ironstone areas, and con- 
sequently the founders were put to considerably less cost 
in the working of the ore. Competition from the south 
grew fainter and fainter, till it died away altogether, and 
the extinction of the furnace at Ashburnham in 1828 
marked the end. 

It is sad to see the shrinkage and total decay of ancient 
industries, but it was inevitable that, with the more 
general use of coal, of which Sussex was supposed to 
Possess none, the ironworks of this county should 
gradually pass away, and the last furnace flicker out its 
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one-time roaring flame. The early part of the nineteenth 
century witnessed the death-throes of an honourable 
calling. In 1883 there died the sole surviving Jabourer 
of the Ashburnham Forge, which, alone, had struggled 
on into the nineteenth century. The manufacture of 
guns had long been extinct, and, shorn of their ancient 
oe the furnaces were only used in the casting of 

rebacks. So disappeared the remaining link of an 
industry which might almost be termed the father of its 
kind in these islands. It would indeed be strange if the 
recent discovery of coal on Lord De La Warr’s estate in 
Ashdown Forest should once more enrich Sussex—and 
blacken its fair face—by the revival of its ancient 
enterprise. 

F, CaRTWRIGHT. 


Retrospective ‘Review 
4 Forgotten Book of Travel 


“A Journey FRom ALEPPO TO JERUSALEM AT EASTER 
A.D. 1697. By Henry Mavunopret, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter Coll. and Chaplain to the Factory 
at Aleppo. Oxford. Printed at the Theater, an. 
DOM. Mpccxxxu.” (Fifth Edition.) 


A T one of the meetings held in 1624 by the Corpora- 


tion of Levant Merchants a petition to be allowed 

a preacher was presented from the “ Nation at 
Aleppo,” z.e., the Company’s principal factory. The peti- 
tion was “‘ condescended to,” and Henry Maundrel, whose 
Journal we found recently on a dark corner of a second- 
hand bookshelf, was the eleventh of the chaplains due to 
the Company’s condescension. Mr. Maundrel’s account 
of his charge is enthusiastic. *‘ In all my experience in the 
world,” he says, ‘1 have never knowna society of young 
gentlemen, whether in the city or country (I had almost 
said the University too), so well disposed in all points as 
this.” 
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Soon after his arrival, Mr. Maundrel joined a party of 
fourteen “ gentlemen of the nation,” who had determined 
on a visit to the Holy Land; his once famous book is 
a diary kept during this journey. 

In his dedicatory letter to his ‘‘ ever honoured uncle,” 
Sir Charles Hedges, the author confesses that two 
“general defects run through the paper, the one frequent 
errours, the other tediousness.” In mitigation of the 
first defect he urges that there are at least no lies. As 
to the other, he is sadly conscious of ‘‘ many nauseous 
places,” where he has fallen into “the grating and dis- 
gustful affectation” to which travellers are especially 
prone, namely, of “abounding both in the sense they 
have and the accounts they give of their occurrences.” 

The first stage of the journey was made on February 26, 
1696, and the first night passed at the Honey Kane. 
Kanes, it is explained, are “‘ publick lodgements, founded 
in charity, for the use of travellers. ‘They are built in 
fashion of a cloister, enclosing a court of which the size 
depends on the measure of the Founder’s ability, or 
charity.” 

The route from the Honey Kane lay across the Plains 
of Kesteen, whence four or five hours’ travelling through 
the rich valley of Rooge and a rather difficult crossing of 
a “certain large water of the same name,” brought the 
travellers to Te-ne-ree, where they'paid their first caphar. 

“* Caphars,”’ says Mr. Maundrel, “‘ were, originally, a tax 
levied by Christians for keeping the roads in order and 
securing them from Arabs and Robbers. The Turks 
keep up so gainful an usage, pretending the same cause, 
but they exact from Passengers, especially Franks, arbi- 
trary and unreasonable sums ; and instead of being a safe 
guard, prove the greatest Rogues and Robbers them- 
selves.” 

The night was spent at Shoggle, “‘a pretty large but 
exceedingly filthy town on the river Orontes, whose 
waters are turbid and unwholesome, and its fish worse.” 

On leaving Shoggle, they passed out of the Bashalick 
of Aleppo and entered that of Tripoli. An unusually 
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pleasant bit of country, fragrant with ‘ Aromatick 
Herbs” and bright with flowers, was the next stage ; 
then, climbing Mount Occabry, they came to a country 
planted with “‘ Silk Gardens,” and thence to Bellulca. 

As the Kane at Bellulca was an adjunct of the 
house occupied by the Aga, the travellers did their 
best to ensure comfort during the night by propitiatory 
gifts to that official, but their foresight was thrown away 
on him, and they had considerable difficulty in getting 
shelter. 

Though several Christians inhabited this place, they 
were very poor, and their church—with its mud walls, its 
roof of bushes laid across traves, its mud altar protected 
by potsherds, and the few old prints which formed its 
sole decoration (if the bags of silkworms’ eggs, brought 
thither by their owners in the hope of obtaining a 
blessing on them, were excepted)—was “so poor and 
pitiful a structure, that Christianity seemed to be 
brought to its humblest and Christ to be laid again in 
a manger.” 

Heavy rains now compelled the travellers to ‘ drink 
deeply of the bitter cup of pilgrims.” An attempt to 
camp in the open field was soon foiled by rain, thunder and 
lightning. A small “Sheik’s house” hard by promised 
shelter; the difficulty was to get admission—“ the 
Turks,” says the author, with one of his favourite hits at 
the nation, “being generally men of greater zeal than 
mercy.” A politic reply to the somewhat truculent 
villagers won leave to put the baggage under cover, but 
the travellers had to wait until the villagers were safely 
asleep before they themselves ventured to enter the 
place. The following description of such buildings is 
given by way of payment for the night’s lodging : 

They are six or eight yards square, erected over the graves of some 
eminent sheiks, that is, such persons as by their long beards, Prayers ot 
the same standard, and a kind of Pharisaical superciliousness (which are 
the great virtues of the Mahometan Religion) have purchased to them- 
selves the Reputation of Learning and Saints. There being far more 
dead Saints than living ones among the Turks, many of these buildings 
are scattered up and down the country, 
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Some curious tombs next attract the travellers’ atten- 
tion, and after them, some “rude people” who lived in 
the mountains above Jebilee. The Turks called them 
“Neceres,” and they were of ‘a very strange and singular 
character, being such Proteuses in Religion, that nobody 
was ever able to discover the real shape of their con- 
sciences. All that is certain is, that they make much and 
good wine and are great drinkers.” 

Jebilee, the ancient Sabala, in addition to a Mosque 
and an Almshouse (both built by one Sultan Ibrahim, 
about whom the Turks tell many tales, ‘‘ persuaded, 
doubtless, of their truth”), possessed the remains of 
ancient convenience for shipping and of a noble 
theatre. 

Tortosia, anciently Orthosia, and once a Bishop's See, 
in the province of Tyre, was the next stopping-place of 
importance. The castle was very large, still inhabited, 
and contained a spacious room, once the church to the 
castle and still carved with emblems on one side: on the 
side that pointed outwards it had the face of a castle, 
with port-holes for artillery. At Tripoli the party took 
a week’s rest, during which they paid two visits. 

The first was to the Greek Convent on Bell Mount, 
whose inhabitants seem to have been very much the same 
in character as when Curzon visited them some hundred 
and fifty years later, or Mr. G. W. Steevens still more 
recently. They were about forty in number, ‘‘ good- 
natured, industrious and ignorant people”; and so 
curiously blind to the fitness of their compliments that 
their chief told the Consul “‘ he was as glad to see him 
as if he had beheld the Messiah coming in person to 
visit him.” 

The Englishmen arrived in time for the evening 
service, of which Mr. Maundrel gives a gently con- 
temptuous account. At its close, five small cakes, 


, o_o ' 
arranged in a cross | © and each having a lighted taper 


fixed in its centre, were brought in on a small table 
covered with a “fair linnen cloth.” The Gospel of the 
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feeding of the multitude was then read, the cakes were 
broken and distributed, and the priest’s blessing brought 
the service to an end. 

As the rubric forbade the monks to sit down and the 
service was often long, each was provided with a pair of 
crutches on which to lean: those younger monks who 
had ‘‘no necessity for such easements, used them never- 
theless, as the Spaniards do spectacles, in affectation of 
gravity.” 

The second visit was to Ostan, the Bassa of Tripoli, 
and is, perhaps, one of the occurrences, in his sense of 
which, to quote Mr. Maundrel’s self-indictment, the 
traveller abounds a little too much. Nothing is left out, 
from the duan (divan).on which the person visited was 
found to the finishing part of the entertainment, the 
perfuming of the beards of the company, a ceremony 
which, its element of the ridiculous notwithstanding, 
rather commends itself to Mr. Maundrel, since it supplies 
masters of houses with that long felt want, a civil means 
of dismissing their guests. 

Some distance from the river Adonis, on whose banks 
they passed a stormy night, a fourth caphar had to be 
paid to Maronites, ‘‘a pack of rogues more exacting 
and insolent than the very Turks themselves”; thence 
the travellers followed the Antonine way. The path was 
in bad repair, and though the rocks on its sides were 
carved with figures bordered with mouldings, the inscrip- 
tions were so worn that “only the footsteps of the 
characters were visible.” 

Before reaching Beyroot, they passed the plain, “ said 
to be the stage on which St. George duell’d and killed the 
dragon, and the chapel once dedicated to the Christian 
hero, but perverted to a mosque.” 

Emir Faccardine’s palace at Beyroot was almost 
entirely in ruins, but, though used as sheep and goat 
folds, the gardens, laid out in the Italian style, still 
retained their beauty, and the walks, shaded by orange 
trees “‘ guilded with fruit,” still led to ‘‘booths, summer- 
houses and other apartments,” 
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One of the two large churches in the neighbourhood 
was used as a mosque, the other, ‘‘a very mean Fabrik,” 
remained in the hands of the Greeks. It was abundantly 
adorned with old pictures, among them one of Saint 
Nicephorus, a person of eminent virtues but some vanity, 
seeing that his difficulty in growing a beard caused him 
to fall into a deep melancholy. His valour in resisting 
the devil’s offer of assistance won for him the desired 
adornment. 

At Sidon the travellers stayed at a Kane which 
belonged to certain French merchants and their Consul, 
and constituted the largest French Factory in the Levant. 
At that time the French Consul at Sidon also bore the 
title of Consul of Jerusalem. Among his duties was 
that of visiting the Holy City every acer, and from 
Acra Mr. Maundrel’s party travelled with him. 

In 1697, the city of Acra was “little but a vast and 
spacious ruin,” St. John’s Church, the Convent of the 
Knights Hospitallers and the palace of their Grand Master 
alone being still in fair preservation. 

Near the river Kishon the travellers spent an uncom- 
fortable night, partly because ‘‘experience taught them” 
what the Psalmist meant by dew of Hermon, partly 
because the camp had been pitched between two bad 
neighbours, who gave them considerable uneasiness. 

The author took advantage of a short halt at Naplosa 
to visit the chief priest of the Samaritans, in order to dis- 
cuss with him certain difficulties in the Pentateuch, as, for 
instance, whether Mount Gerizim or Mount Ebal was 
the site on which the Children of Israel were enjoined to 
set up stones inscribed with their law; what sort of 
animals the Selavae might be with which the same people 
were fed in the desert ; the precise nature of a mandrake ; 

and an hypothesis on the history of the locusts. The 
discussion does not seem to have materially lessened the 
difficulties. 

Jerusalem was at last reached on March 26, about a 
month from the start. 

The Governor having been informed by messenger of 
ccciii—2120—August ’07 N 
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their arrival, the travellers received permission to enter 
the city by the Bethlehem Gate, and being in the com- 
pany of a Public Minister, they were allowed to do so 
mounted and armed ; all Franks not in such company 
were required to give up their arms and enter humbly on 
foot. 

March 26 was Good Friday, according to the Latin 
Style, and the Consul having to go to the Church of the 
Sepulchre to keep his feast, the English party accompanied 
him thither. 

The doors were guarded by janizaries and other Turkish 
officers, to whom a caphar had to be paid by all who 
entered the church. 

Pilgrims were admitted all day long on the Friday, but 
at nightfall the doors were locked, to be opened no more 
until Easter day. Those within were “kept in close, 
but very happy, confinement for three days,” a time 
spent in visiting the various holy places contained in 
the church “as in a cabinet,” and in attending the 
ceremonies. 

Mr. Maundrel gives a full description of the church, 
with its twelve or thirteen sanctuaries, its gaileries and 
annexed buildings, in allotted apartments of which almost 
every Christian nation formerly maintained a small society 
of monks. In 1697 the number of nations so represented 
had dwindled to four, “ Latins,” Greeks, Armenians and 
‘“‘Cophtites” ; of these the Cophtites contributed a single 
member, and the Armenians were so deeply in debt that it 
was not thought likely they would remain long. Each fra- 
ternity had the right of performing its own divine service 
at, and of excluding other nations from, certain altars. 

All the sects, however, coveted the command of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the contest was so hot for the 
privilege of performing Mass within it that scuffles at its 
doors were frequent. The matter was at last settled by 
granting the right of solemnising public worship in it to 
the Latins alone. 

The recluses, some of whom remained within the 
precincts five or six years, others all their lives, employed 
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themselves in trimming the lamps and in making devo- 
tional visits and processions to the various sanctuaries. 
Ten or twelve Latins with their president were always in 
residence, and it was their Easter ceremonies, as ‘‘ the most 
polite and exact ” that Mr. Maundrel described. 

At dusk on Good Friday ail the friars and pilgrims 
assembled in the chapel of the Apparition, in order 
to goin procession round the Church. Before this started, 
a friar preached an Italian sermon, beginning with the 
words: ‘‘/n questa notte tenebrosa”—at which all the 
candles were instantly put out. Sermon being ended, 
all were provided with large lighted tapers and the 
procession started, carrying crucifixes, among which was 
one with a life-sized image of Our Lord’s body smeared 
with blood. At the Pillar of Flagellation hymns were 
sung and a Spanish sermon preached ; at the prison of 
Christ, another hymn and a French sermon ; at the Altar of 
the division of Christ’s garments a hymn only was sung ; 
and at the Chapel of Division, a fourth sermon, in 
French, was given. From here they went up into 
Calvary, leaving their shoes at the bottom of the stairs ; 
at one of the two altars here the great crucifix was laid 
down upon the floor, and ‘ta kind of resemblance to 
Christ’s being nailed to the Cross was acted "—the cere- 
mony being followed by another Spanish sermon. At 
the adjoining altar, in a hole said to be that in which the 
foot of Our Lord’s Cross stood, they set up the cross 
with the crucified image on it, and leaving it in that 
posture they sang a hymn and listened to a Passion 
sermon in Italian from the Father Guardian, who sat in 
a chair before the cross, 


The ceremony of thePassion over and the sermon ended, two Fryars, 
personating, the one Joseph of Arimathea, the other Nicodemus, ap- 
proached the cross and with a most solemn, concerned air, both of aspect 
and behaviour, drew out the great nails and took down the feigned body 
from the cross. 

It was an effigie so contrived that its limbs were soft and flexible, 
and nothing could be more surprising than to see the two pretended 
mourners bend down the arms and dispose them in the manner usual 
in corpses, 
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The image was then carried to the stone of Unction, and 
anointed, and wrapped in the winding-sheet, hymns being 
sung and a funeral sermon preached in Arabic; then 
“the feigned corps was laid in the Sepulchre” and shut 
up till Easter Morning. 

Saturday the pilgrims spent ‘‘chiefly in having their 
arms tattooed with the usual ensigns of Jerusalem, and 
the Fryars in singing the Lamentations of Jeremiah before 
the Holy Grave.” 

Very early on Easter Morning the Sepulchre was 
opened ; the Father Guardian, arrayed in episcopal robes 
and mitre, celebrated Mass in front of the Sepulchre. 
This over, the congregation left the church. 

On Easter Monday about two thousand pilgrims 
started for the River Jordan. As “the multitude and 
insolence of the Arabs” made the journey otherwise im- 
possible, they were escorted by a ‘‘ Mosolem ” or Governor 
of the city and several bands of soldiers, a guard for 
which a caphar was of course exacted. 

Even so, the journey was not without its alarms; on 
their arrival at the river troops of Arabs appeared on the 
opposite side and fired in the direction of the pilgrims. 
They were too far off for the shots to have effect, but the 
friars were too alarmed to perform the prescribed service 
for the place, and were indeed “in more fear with less 
cause than the rest of the company.” 

A visit to the Dead Sea gave Mr. Maundrel the oppor- 
tunity to confute two traditions, the one, that birds 
attempting to fly across the sea drop down dead, and the 
other that men wading to a certain depth are buoyed up 
to the top. As to the first, several birds were to be seen 
flying over the sea ‘without visible harm,” and the 
second was found, ‘‘ upon experiment, not true.”’ 

His failure to perceive, with more fortunate geogra- 
phers, the “ruins and smoak from the cities anciently 
situate in the place and made so dreadful an example of 
Divine vengeance,” he ascribes to the height of the water, 
the more readily that the Father Guardian and Procura- 
tor of Jerusalem, “both men in years and seeming not 
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destitute of sense or probity,” asserted themselves to 
have beheld one of the ruins. 

Failing, however, either to see or hear of the apples of 
Sodom in the neighbourhood, he “reluctantly believes 
that there is even more deceit in the Fruit than is 
generally ascribed to it, and that its being, as well as its 
beauty, is a fiction kept up for its usefulness in helping 
the Poet with an allusion.” 

The account given of the Function of the Holy Fire 
at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the same essen- 
tially as that given by Curzon, though the earlier 
traveller was spared the terrible scenes in connection with 
it witnessed by the later. 

About the middle of April the travellers left Jerusalem, 
taking with them diplomata certifying that they had visited 
all the Holy Places. 

At Nazareth they were entertained at the Convent of 
the Annunciation by “ seven or eight Latin Fathers, who 
live a life truly mortified, being perpetually in fear of the 
Arabs, who are absolute lords of the country.” 

Three grottoes on the top of Mount Tabor elicited the 
observation that in the Holy Land almost every event 
recorded in the Gospels is represented as having taken 
place under ground, “and this in spight of probability.” 

At Damascus they were refused permission to enter the 
Church of St. John, converted to a mosque, and were not 
admitted far beyond the gates of the Castle, but they 
were able to see within a store of ancient armour, spoils 
of the Christians in former days. The procession of the 
Hadjees, which started the following day on its yearly 
pilgrimage to Mecca, included a company of soldiers 
‘* fantastically armed with coats of mail,gauutlets and other 
pieces of old armour,” evidently taken from this store. 

Another week’s travelling brought the party again 
to Aleppo. ‘“‘No one had come to any ill accident 
throughout their whole travels and only one fell sick in 
consequence of the journey after their return: which I 
esteem,” says the Author, “a less diminution to so 
singular a mercy, in that it fell to my own share to be 
the sufferer.” Epitnh M. MILvar, 





Correspondence 
eAn Unrecognised Essay of Carlyle 
M” URBAN,—Recently, when looking through 


a volume of Fraser's Magazine for 1849, I 

came upon an article on “Indian Meal” 
signed “C.” I was at the time hunting for mate- 
rial in regard to Cobbett, and recollecting that he 
had published a ‘‘ Treatise on Cobbett’s Corn,” I at 
once concluded that the contribution before me was 
from his pen. I commenced to peruse it, but I had 
not gone far when I perceived that the initial stood not 
for Cobbett but for Carlyle. I turned to Carlyle’s pub- 
lished essays, then to Froude’s “ Life,” and finally to 
a bibliography of the Sage’s works; but from none of 
these could I get any satisfaction. It was as plain as a 
pikestaff to me that the essay was the work of Carlyle. 
The internal evidence was itself proof positive, but a 
reference to ‘“‘an American friend” sent me hunting in 
a new direction. In the ‘‘Correspondence between 
Emerson and Carlyle ” I found indisputable corroborative 
evidence ; for Indian meal was the subject of several of 
the letters, and some of the phrases used in the essay also 
occur in the letters. 

“The fact is,” wrote Carlyle to Emerson, “ potatoes 
having vanished here, we are again, with motives large 
and small, trying to learn the use of Indian meal ; and, 
indeed, do eat it daily to meat at dinner, though hitherto 
with considerable despair.” Cobbett’s attempt to popu- 
larise the meal had failed because of the excessive dryness 
of the flour, which required to be mixed with one-third, 
or even one-half of rye or wheat flour, “to prevent 
cracking and crumbling,” as he himself admitted. 
Carlyle’s objection to it was on account of a peculiar 
bitterness which rendered it not particularly pleasing to 
the palate. And so he asks: “Is there by nature a 
bitter final taste, which makes the throat smart, and dis- 
heartens much the apprentice in Indian meal; or is it 
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accidental and to be avoided?... Pray ask some 
philosophic miller if Mrs. Emerson or you do not know ; 
and as a corollary this second question: What is the 
essential difference between white (or brown grey-white) 
Indian meal and yellow (the kind we now have, beautiful 
as new Guineas, but with an ineffaceable tastchin of soot 
in it)?—And question shird, which includes all: How 
to cook mush rightly, at least without bitter ?” 

“For the Indian corn,” wrote Emerson in the “course 
of his reply, ‘‘ I have been to see Dr. Charles T. Jackson 
(my wife’s brother, and our best chemist, inventor of 
etherisation), who tells me that the reason your meal is 
bitter is, that all the corn sent to you from us is kiln- 
dried here, usually at a heat of three hundred degrees, 
which effectually kills the starch or diastaste (?) which 
would otherwise become sugar. This drying is thought 
necessary to prevent the corn from becoming musty in 
the contingency of a long voyage. He says, if it should 
go in the steamer, it would arrive sound without previous 
drying. I think | will try that experiment shortly on a 
box or a barrel of our Concord maize, as Lilian Emerson 
confidently engages to send you accurate recipes for 
johnny-cake, mush, and hominy.” 

Accordingly a barrel of the corn was sent, “ from the 
barn of Emerson himself,” and in regard to this Carlyle 
wrote: ‘‘ We find the grain swee/, among the sweetest, 
with a touch even of the taste of muss in it, and profess 
with contrition that properly we have never tasted Indian 
corn before.”’ 

The day previous to this, that was on April 18, he 
had completed his article on “Indian Meal,” and it 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine in the May issue. 

“It is much to be regretted,” he there writes, “ that no 
individual of the many large classes whose business and 
interest it might seem to be, has yet taken any effective 
steps towards opening to our population the immense 
resource of Indian corn as an article of food.” Could 
Carlyle possibly be ignorant of Cobbett’s treatise, and his 
many efforts in this direction? ‘To all that have well 
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considered it,” continues Carlyle, ‘this grain seems likely 
henceforth to be the staff of life for overcrowded Europe ; 
capable not only of replacing the deceased potato which 
has now left us, but of infinitely surpassing in usefulness 
and cheapness all that the potato ever was.” 

A man, Carlyle maintained, could be agreeably and 
wholesomely supported on the meal at the rate of little 
more than a penny a day. And he added: 


Nor is there danger, for unlimited periods yet, of its becoming dearer ; 
it grows in the warm latitudes of the earth, profusely, with the whole 
impulse of the sun ; can grow over huge tracts and continents lying 
vacant hitherto, festering hitherta as pestiferous jungles, yielding only 
rattle-snakes and yellow fever ;— it is prabable, if we were driven to it, 
the planet Earth, sown where fit with Indian corn, might produce a 
million times as much food as it now does, or has ever done! To the 
disconsolate Malthusian this grain ought to be a sovereigncomfort. In 
the single Valley of Mississippi alone, were the rest of the earth all lying 
fallow, there could Indian corn enaugh be grown to support the whole 
Posterity of Adam now alive ; let the disconsolate Malthusian fling his 
“ geometrical series” into the corner ; assist wisely in the “ free-trade 
movement,” and dry up his tears. For a thousand years or two, there 
is decidedly na danger of our wanting food, if we do not want good 
sense and industry first. In a word, this invaluable foreign corn is not 
only calculated, as we said, to replace the defunct potato, but to surpass 
it a thousandfold in benefit for man; and if the death of the potato 
have been the means of awakening us to such an immeasurably superior 
resource, we shall, in addition to our sorrowful Irish reasons, have many 
joyful English, European, American, and universal reasons to thank 
Heaven that the potato has been so kind as to die ! 


Carlyle proceeds thereafter to describe some experi- 
ments and experiences of an interesting but unsatisfac- 
tory kind, and follows with particulars regarding the barrel 
of corn already referred to as having come from Emerson. 

Ground by a reasonable miller, who grinds only it and not his mill- 
stones along with it, this grain, I can already promise, will make excel- 
lent, cleanly, wholesome, and palatable eating ; and be fit for the cook’s 
art under all manner of conditions ; ready to combine with whatever 
judicious condiment, and reward well whatever wise treatment he applies 


to it ; and indeed on the whole, I should say, a more promising article 
could not well be submitted to him, if his art is really a useful one. 


He thus concludes : 


Practical English enterprise, independent of benevolence, might now 
find, and will by-and-by have to find, in reference to this foreign article 
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of food, an immense development. And as for specially benevolent 
bodies of men, whose grand text is the “ food products,” they, I must 
declare, are wandering in darkness with broad day beside them, till they 
teach us to get Indian meal, such as our American cousins get, that we 
may eat it with thanks to Heaven as they do, New food, whole con- 
tinents of food ;—and not rancid ham, but the actual sound West- 
phalia! To this consummation we must come ; there is no other har- 
bour of refuge for hungry human populations ;—but all the distressed 
population fleets and disconsolate Malthusians of the world may ride 
there; and surely it is great pity the entrance were not cleared a little, 
and a few buoys set up, and soundings taken by competent persons. 


Here, surely, is an essay worth incorporating among 
the other published works of Carlyle. Though he was 
no more successful than was Cobbett in creating interest 
in the subject, he here revealed himself as a man of 
unique character, possessed of a literary style at once 
picturesque and forceful. To bibliographers and pub- 
lishers 1 commend this essay as worthy of inclusion in 
future editions.—Yours truly, 

Cooper K. Cooper. 
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AST month these notes had to record the lamented 
L death of Mr. Joseph Knight. They have now to 
refer to another loss, which more particularly con- 
cerns the older readers of THe GentLEMAN’s Macazine. 
It was in 1868 that the late Mr. Joseph Hatton entered 
upon the work of Sylvanus Urban. Born into the world 
of journalism, he excelled in that sphere, but he also 
gained celebrity as a writer of fiction, and his novel “ By 
Order of the Czar” won from Swinburne the admission 
that it was the best thing he had read in that order of 
book. Mr. Hatton was also a playwright of repute, and 
enjoyed the friendship of many eminent men and women 
connected with letters and the theatre. Modest in spite 
of his high talent, he possessed unusually varied attain- 
ments and great versatility, and his death was widely and 
deeply regretted. 
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The Royal National Lifeboat Institution deserves and 
receives liberal public support, and every one desires that 
it should keep pace with the times. Therefore most 
people will agree that the attempt, inaugurated in the 
summer of 1905, to use petrol motors in lifeboats was 
well conceived. In the August number of the institution’s 
Fournal an official account of the experiments is given, 
which concludes as follows : 


Until the boats have had some years’ work at their stations it will be 
difficult to gauge the exact degree of success which has been attained ; 
at any rate, so hopeful does the outlook seem that the Committee of 
Management have felt justified in ordering four more motors for life- 
boats which have been specially built for them, instead of, as in the 
case of the three experimental boats, simply adapting existing boats. 


The extreme importance of lifeboat work justifies some 
criticism of this statement, because the account which it 
closes appears to give little justification for the optimism 
of the Committee of Management. For instance, in the 
case of the Newhaven lifeboat, trouble began when she 
was taken down to Long Reach on the Thames for her 
speed-trials. ‘It was necessary to stop the engine, and the 
boat was shortly afterwards taken in tow by one of the 
other motor lifeboats; in an hour and a quarter the 
repairs were completed and the engine again started.” 
Since promptitude is of the essence of lifeboat work, and 
it is most desirable that the crew should have confidence 
in their boat, it cannot be said that such a conmencement 
was auspicious. On October 12, when a further trial was 
made, ‘the engines ran satisfactorily at full power and 
down to six hundred and forty revolutions, but below that 
they would not run properly, which was not satisfactory, 
this speed being rather too fast to manoeuvre safely with 
in close quarters or going alongside a vessel.” On 
October 26 the Newhaven and Walton-on-the-Naze life- 
boats left Blackwall for Harwich. On the way down 
the river, the silencer of the Newhaven boat ‘‘ got so hot 
that the matting in which the life-belts were stowed was 
found to be scorched in places where it came in contact 
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with it.” On October 30, at Harwich, ‘‘the first sea- 
trial took place in a moderate gale, wind south, and sea 
fairly heavy.” On this occasion, “ without any warning 
the machinery stopped dead, and the engineers on board 
were suffering so much from seasickness that they were 
incapacitated from getting at the trouble.” Surely the 
sending of ‘“ unseaworthy ” engineers on such a cruise is 
evidence of indifferent management. 

Then we read that ‘further trials were run until 
November 8, when unfortunately more difficulties began.” 
Certain defects ‘took over three weeks to remedy, and 
the sea-trials were resumed on December 19, when the 
boat was again taken out with unsatisfactory results. 
Again on February 14 and 15, 1907, the lifeboat was 
taken to sea, but on each occasion gave trouble, particu- 
larly on the latter date, when the motor practically 
ceased to work.” There were further lengthy repairs of 
defects, and ‘it was not until April 24 that the sea-trials 
could be resumed. The boat was consequently taken out 
on that day and the three following days, the result being 
only partially successful.” 

In the case of the Walton-on-the-Naze boat, the speed- 
trials were run on June 7, 1906. ‘‘On the way back 
from these trials the motor stopped constantly, owing to 
water getting into the carburettor.” During further sea- 
trials “ considerable trouble was given by the reversing 
gear and the petrol feed; the propeller also was not 
giving good results.” Subsequently it was found possible 
to allow a guarded commendation to this boat, which 
“has already had short periods at her station, and so far 
as present experience goes, gives much satisfaction to her 
coxswain and crew.” 

The third boat chosen for experimental purposes was 
that which had been stationed at Ramsgate till 1904. 
After the installation of the engine a trial was made on 
June 22, 1906, “but proved unsatisfactory.” The self- 
righting trials took place on August 2, and “ were carried 
out with satisfactory results, except that a rather alarm- 
ing incident occurred. After the boat had righted and 
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when thé starting-handle was being manipulated to restart 
the engine, a violent explosion took place in the engine 
casing, and the hatches, which luckily had been unscrewed, 
were blown open.” In the speed-trials carried out at Long 
Reach on September 7, it was found that “after three 
hours the thrust began to heat.” On October 16, “a two 
hours’ run was begun, but after an hour and a half the 
bilge pump failed to act, and a large escape of lubricating 
oil came from the reversing gear. Another pump and 
different reversing gear were therefore substituted, and 
on December 12 the installation was again completed, 
and the lifeboat taken out for her consumption of petrol 
trials, but the results were not very satisfactory. Shortly 
after the completion of these trials the motor worked 
very irregularly.” After a further repair, “again there 
was trouble.” On January 22 “the lifeboat was dis- 
patched to Harwich, but broke down almost imme- 
diately.” There were minor accidents, due to carelessness 
or want of foresight, besides those enumerated. 

On the other hand, a number of successful trials and 
runs were recorded, though none which seems to have 
tested the motors in very heavy weather. Considering 
the conditions in which lifeboat work is carried on, the 
risks run by the gailant crews, the hardship of exposure 
due to delay, and the urgent need for as much certainty 
of action as possible in life-saving operations, there 
appears to be a strong primd facie case for demanding 
that the Committee of Management should take the 
public into its confidence and explain the reason for its 
trust in motors in face of such a formidable list of break- 
downs. 


Governments, according to the exponents of their 
policy, are always actuated by excellent motives—even 
the administration of the Congo State is not an exception 
—and this being so, one looks with a certain justified 
suspicion at the statements of M. Stolypin, which explain 
his efforts for the amelioration of affairs in Russia. How- 
ever, in a speech delivered by him on the Agrarian 
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Question in the Duma on May 10 of this year, and now 
circulated in pamphlet form in this country, with the 
title ‘‘ The Great Point at Issue,” he dealt with certain 
figures which are instructive not only to Russians but to 
ourselves. He was criticising those who demand “the 
nationalisation of the land,” and he offered the following 
observations : 

As to the hope of securing a grant of land for every citizen, and of 
liberating him in this way from the thraldom of being paid for his 
labour or from the necessity of working for a living at some branch of 
industry, it is purely chimerical. . . . The population of the Russian 
Empire, during the last ten years, has been growing in the fifty pro- 
vinces of European Russia at the annual rate of 15.1 to every 1000 ; 
this gives us an increase of the population equal to 1,625,000 each year, 
which number being divided by five (allowing, say, five members to 
each family), the result would be that every year 341,000 families would 
stand in need of a grant of land sufficient to guarantee a fair livelihood. 
If we limit this grant to ten acres, we should be obliged to distribute 
land to the extent of 3,500,000 acres yearly. 


There is in this country a school of idealists, to whom it 
is hard to refuse sympathy, who would like to make of 
England an-Arcadia by means of a great movement from 
the industrial centres ‘‘ back to the land.’’ Perhaps few 
of these kindly schemers have considered the cumulative 
difficulty which they would create. A very large propor- 
tion of the children reared on the soil in Arcadian 
conditions, and having no association with any calling but 
agriculture, would desire to become possessed of small 
holdings. And, to accommodate them, there must be 
expropriation on an ever-increasing scale, or they must 
abandon their ambition and renew the ill-omened move- 
ment from the country to the towns. In modern circum- 
stances the Arcadian solution, though it would promote 
health and happiness more than any other, seems unattain- 
able. The growth of knowledge and civilisation with 
the accompanying suppression of a high death-rate, 
drives people into industrial life; and the practical 
question before social reformers is, How can industrial 
life be made wholesome for men, women, and children— 
especially children ? 
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During the time of anxiety one could hardly believe 
that Crosby Hall would be allowed to fall into the hands 
of the Philistines. And now little remains to be said 
except words of congratulation. Mr. Philip Norman, 
the treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, writes: ‘“‘ The 
site of the Church of St. Peter-le-Poer would have done 
admirably for the Bank. Crosby Hall should have been 
used as a museum for London objects. Those at the 
Guildhall are now housed ina cellar.” It is to be hoped 
that Crosby Hall may yet serve this which is obviously 
its right purpose. 


I am glad to see that in the “‘ Memorials of the Counties 
of England,” of which the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield is general 
editor, the ‘‘ Memorials of Dorset’ will be edited by the 
Rev. Herbert Pentin, well known in the county as vice- 
president, hon. secretary, and editor of the Dorset 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club. The work 
was begun by the late Rev. Thomas Perkins, whose un- 
expected death after a painful illness was a severe loss to 
many friends. Dorset, as most people now know, is one 
of the most beautiful of English shires, and is particularly 
rich in early records, interesting houses, and quaint 
survivals of tradition and superstition. The Bishop of 
Durham is among the contributors to the volume, which 
has been excellently planned, and should help to spread 
knowledge about a lovely land that has a fascination and 
a character of its own. 


Life on the Lees 





Ir was the usual French seaside 
town next door to England ; I was 
staying there for a fortnight’s 
change of air, food, and language. 
It was dull enough—in the off 
season, with the Casino just be- 
ginning to stir from its long winter 
repose, as was made evident by a 
few workmen with pots of white 
paint. 


At home I exercise some mild 
discretion in my choice of friends, 
but after a few days’ solitude at 
Baillement-sur-Mer I could have 
formed a friendship for life, or at 
least for the rest of the fortnight, 
with a French waiter. As a mat- 
ter of fact there was no necessity 
to lower my insular self-respect to 
that depth, for I discovered early 
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in my visit quite a dozen English 
male residents, who passed their 
waking hours in the English bars 
and French cafés along the quai- 
side and about the harbour. They 
were amusing fellows enough in 
their way, with reminiscences of a 
public-school education about 
them, and decent names, which 
they were now engaged in making 
into indecent bywords. But they 
were not intellectual. Day by 
day they passed the idlest hours in 
consuming inordinate quantities 
of spirit and indulging in a careless 
banter that jarred on the nerves 
even of a highly tolerant person 
like myself. Obviously my fellow- 
countrymen were engaged in the 
tragic pastime of poisoning them- 
selves by alcohol away from the 
cold and disapproving eyes of 
friends—for there lurks in England 
still a certain contempt for the 
person who publicly gives way to 
his failings. There was, perhaps, 
some excuse for Captain Blank’s 
excess. Rumour whispered he 
had run a ship ashore some years 
back, and the alcuholic habit had 
possibly been contracted before 
the accident. What I saw was 
merely the finish. 

But with J. and R. and young 
O, dissipation seemed to be the 
fulfilling of a more or less ingrained 
instinct. ‘They were so disgrace- 
fully happy and contented. Their 
thoughtless jollity was intolerably 
depressing, and I found I had ex- 
hausted the intellectual possibili- 
ties of my English friends in a 
couple of rowdy evenings and a 
boating expedition. 

It was on the morning when we 
started up the river that I had 
occasion to ask J. about a certain 
pale, distracted-looking young man 
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who, I had noticed, always 
came down to the pier to see 
the morning steamer leave for 
England. Dissipation, rank and 
terrible, lay like a blight upon the 
pale features and stared at one in 
the feverish expression of the 
nervous, distended eyes. His face 
had intellectuality in it however. 

“That thin cove?” said J., as 
he turned his stupid face in the 
direction ofthe youngman. “Oh, 
I don’t know; he lives in the 
‘Terminus.’ Been here some six 
months. Mad,I think. By jove, 
he’s a oner for the green fairy, but 
he is so unsociable about it. Had 
an attack of the blue devils about 
three months ago at the L’ Europe, 
and half-killed old Granier. And 
look at his legs. If that isn’t loco. 
I don’t know what is.” With a 
curious galvanic movement the 
young man turned on his heel, as 
the paquebot left the quai-side, 
and was lost to view in an adjacent 
café. 

Late that night I was dragged 
for the final whisky into the same 
café wherein the young man had 
disappeared in the morning. It 
was a shabby enough little cabaret 
with sawdust on the floor, a tink- 
ling piano, and a few tawdry- 
looking Frenchwomen grouped 
at the different tables. He was 
still there, the tragic-looking young 
man, propped in the darkest cor- 
ner of the room, and while our 
drinks were being prepared—let 
me hasten to add I had relapsed 
into the most sugary and harmless 
of sirops early in the day—I 
strolled over to the piano, and in 
my most impressive and obscure 
manner began strumming over — 
some of the Tannhauser motives. 

“Mon Dieu,c’ est pas gai, ca,” cried 
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a female voice, ‘‘ jouez-nous une 
valse, mousieur.” 

I turned on the well-worn piano 
stool to see who this inartistic and 
forward young woman was that, 
waiting for no introduction, had 
mistaken me for a mere professional 
pianist, and could also prefer 
Quand l'amour meurt to the glories 
of the “ Romance of the Star.” 
But my attention was drawn at 
this moment towards the stumbling 
figure of the young man who, 
with a pathetically reminiscent 
expression and reeling gait, was 
making towards the table at my 
side. His face was flushed with 
an emotion stronger than that born 
of wine, and as he fell into a chair 
beside the piano, the glass of 
spirits that he held in his unsteady 
hand was spilt upon the table in 
front of him. 

“* Play the part,” he whispered 
hoarsely, “ where Tannhauser dies 
beside the body of Elizabeth, and 
the pilgrim-staff bursts into flower, 
where the music of tne Venus- 


berg and the pilgrim chorus 
blend into one perfect whole. 
Do you realise what Wagner 
meant by that harmonious coa- 
lition of the motive of evil and 
the motive of good in the last act ? 
It was not good conquering evil 
by antagonism, like some primitive 
fools maintain, but by love. For 
Wagner knew, as I know, when 
my mind is opened by this absinthe, 
that all things good and evil are 
in God’s scheme, and the salvation 
of the world, society, and the in- 
dividual is love.” 

It was a surprising fragment ot 
conversation from a_ hopeless 
drunkard in a French café, and I 
did my utmost to represent upon 
the ill-conditioned instrument a 
sort of skeleton of the portion of 
the opera to which he alluded. 
As [ played, I noticed that the 
slender fingers of the young man, 
abstractedly dabbling in the wine- 
lees, had written upon the table 
the name of a woman. 


A. J. SG. 


Societies and Institutes 


Transactions 


The Archeological Institute at Colchester 


Tuis year the Rovat ArcnZo- 
LocicaL Institute has attained 
the age of sixty-three years, and 
held its annual summer meeting of 
a week’s duration at Colchester. 
In 1876, when it was therefore 
just half its present age, it visited 
the same town. Much water has 
run under Colne Bridge since 
then, and many revolutions in 
archeological knowledge have 
taken place since that date. Not 


a few conclusions as to historical 
points different from those held 
thirty years ago have now been 
afrived at even in Colchester 
itself. 

The exterior proceedings were 
much as usual, and the arrange- 
ments were, as is almost always 
the case with the Institute, well 
carried out, thanks chiefly to Mr. 
Hale-Hilton, the honorary secre- 
tary for the meeting. Sir Henry 











Howorth, the President of the 
Institute, was present, and the 
local President for the week was the 
Right Honourable James Round. 
We need not go through the whole 
list of vice-presidents, patrons and 
committees. Suffice it to say that 
there was a strong body of local 
men to meet experts from outside, 
and we may add that the former 
were well represented by Mr. 
Hen.y Laver and the latter by 
Mr. St. John Hope. These two 
gentlemen, though many others 
gave valuable assistance, were the 
most prominent leaders of the 
party. They were well qualified 
to be so, for they are both of them 
well’ known in the innermost 
circle of archeology. 

A whole day was given up toa 
careful examination of Colchester 
itself, and there were excursions 
during the week south, west and 
east to many spots known to all 
who love the antiquities of the 
land of the East Saxons, Perhaps 
some of the excursions might be 
said to have been rather lengthy 
ones, but when once the archzo- 
logist finds himself amongst the 
churches, abbeys and mansions of 
Essex, he does not know where to 
stop. Castle Hedingham, so splen- 
did an example of a Norman for- 
tress; thecircularnave of the church 
of the Hospitallers at Little Maple- 
stead ; Faulkborn Hall; the Cis- 
tercian Abbey of Coggeshall ; Mal- 
don Church, with its three-cornered 
tower; Przemonstratensian Be- 
leigh; Dunmow of the flitch of 
bacon ; Horham Hall, so remark- 
able a mansion of the earliest part 
of the sixteenth century ; the 
Augustinian Priory of St. Osyth ; 
and the remarkable early church at 
Bradwell juxta Mare, a building 
ccciii—2z120—August 07 
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of the seventh century, “ the sacred 
spot of the county,” said Dr. Laver, 
from which St. Cedd set out to 
christianise East Anglia :—these 
form together a rich intellectual 
pic-nic for the antiquary as he 
drives through Essex lanes, and 
were all visited by the Institute. 
Local papers, read at the evening 
meetings after the excursions 
of the day, form an interest. 
ing feature, and Mr. W. Gurney 
Benham’s paper on the “Town 
Charters of Colchester” was a 
valuable one, while Dr. J. Horace 
Round read one which ‘tended to 
prove that William Gilberd, the 
pioneer of electrical science in the 
sixteenth century, was not born, as 
is commonly supposed, at Tym- 
perleys, an old house in the town. 
But it is Roman antiquities 
which chiefly draw the antiquary 
to Colchester itself. This is she 
Roman city of Britain, Bath only 
excepted, and Silchester, which is 
open to us now at the present day. 
It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
compare Colchester and Bath, for 
their appearance differs greatly. In 
the Somerset city we have remains 
of the Roman occupation unique 
and unparalleled. What other 
place can show us such a Roman 
bath? But at Colchester we can 
trace the Roman city clearly and 
distinctly mapped out in the midst 
of the modern town, The attrac- 
tion of Colchester is in one way 
that it has never ceased to be an 
inhabited spot so far back as his- 
tory extends. It is not an un- 
covered and recovered city as is 
Silchester, and doubtless not quite 
so many perfect remains in the 
matter of foundations would be 
discovered, if Colchester were laid 
bare as have been found at Sil- 
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. days, 


chester and a few other places. 


This is, of course, the result of the 
continuity of human life on this 
hill above the Colne. Later 
man always trades on what his 
predecessors have left behind them 
in the matter of wherewithal 
to build his more modern habita- 
tions. But Colchester still lies four- 
square, as it did in days probably 
earlier than the Roman, and the 
“finds” of antiquities of the last- 
named period have been enormous. 

First the visitor is struck with 
the obvious fact that Roman bricks 
form so conspicuous a feature in 
the medieval buildings. It is true 
that we see the same elsewhere, 
notably in the tower of St. Alban’s 
Cathedral, but here the supply of 
this sort of material seemed to be 
nearly inexhaustible to the men of 
the Middle Ages, Walls, churches 
and the castle itself, bear witness to 
this. 

But before we go into the castle 
we must say a little about its his- 
tory. ‘The castle’s history is also 
to a great extent that of the town, 
as was common enough in earlier 
There was in all probability 
a fortification here in pre-historic 
times for this hill commanding the 
Colne valley, and possibly protect- 
ing a passage across the river, 
would not escape the attention of 
the early military engineer. Forti- 
fication has usually succeeded forti- 
fication on the same site, so Col- 
chester may have been from the 
beginning a collection of habita- 
tions around its fort. The name 
of this ancient town, Romanised 
in its form, was Camulodunum. 
It was occupied and became a 
Roman Colonia in the days of 
Claudius, about a.p. 44. Hence, 
perhaps, some of the theories as to 
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the name of thetown. About the 
latter part of the word, “ chester ” 
or castra, there can be no doubt, 
but the first part has been asso- 
ciated with the Colonia, with the 
river Colne, or with old King 
Cole himself. As regards the 
latter “merry old soul,” his ex- 
ploits, and the ordering of his 
private band of fiddlers three, 
which have been handed down to 
us in nursery rhymes, they need 
not detain us long, for it is 
now a matter of doubt whether 
there was ever 2 monarch of that 
name in Colchester itself or else- 
where. But there is a British 
King whose name has come down 
to us, Cunobeline, the Cymbeline 
of Shakespeare. And more than 
his name we have before us, for 
he struck gold coins, and fine ones 
too, at his mint at Camulodunum, 
and the very name, abbreviated, 
together with that of the King 
himself, appearson the coins. By 
the middle of the first century 
Colchester must have been a 
flourishing and important place, 
for it was one of the cities raided 
by Boadicea in 62, and it was then 
subjected to a fearful massacre. 
But it recovered from this inroad, 
and quickly became an important 
post, and already in these Roman 
days probably famous for its 
“oyster feasts.” Nor must we 
forget the story that Helena, the 
Mother of Constantine, of whose 
visit to Jerusalem in her old age 
Eusebius tells us so much, was a 
British princess and born at Col- 
chester. We seem here to find a 
link between Colchester and the 
history of the world. 

In the times of conflicts between 
Saxons and Danes Colchester was 
far too important a place to be left 
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unmolested, and it was occupied 
in turn by both parties. But we 
must pass on to its medizval his- 
tory, which centres first round the 
castle and then round the reli- 
gious houses, as was usually the 
case in towns of note. ‘The Con- 
queror, as is well known, kept his 
newly acquired kingdom in sub- 
jection by quickly erecting strong- 
holds—most of them built, accord- 
ing to the best approved science 
of the day—all over the country ; 
and an important site like that of 
Colchester was not neglected. 
Now it is commonly considered 
that Eudo Dapifer, Eudo the 
server or steward, the provision- 
man of the royal household, was 
the builder of the castle, But an 
archeological meeting is an occa- 
sion when old traditions are upset, 
and old statements contradicted. 
This was the case last month at 
Colchester, for Mr. St. John Hope 
stood up and told us that Eudo 
was not the builder of the castle, 
but that it probably owed its origin 
to the Conqueror himself. His 
argument for this was that in a 
cartulary of the Abbey of St. John 
it was stated that in the time of 
Henry I. a grant of the castle was 
made to Eudo, but that the king’s 
father and brother had previously 
held it. He further said that this 
charter was dated about the year 
1101, and that no previous con- 
nection between Eudo and the 
castle could be traced. 

As regards the site of the castle, 
all seem to be agreed that it 
occupies the place where some im- 
portant buildings of Roman days 
had stood before, perhaps a forum. 
And this brings us to another 
point, which formed a most impor- 
tant matter of controversy not very 
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long ago. It was whether the 
keep of the castle, the only building 
which remains at the present day, 
is actually a Roman building, for 
preference a temple dedicated to 
some Roman deity. Even so 
lately as the meeting of the In- 
stitute at Colchester in 1876 this 
question was keenly disputed. The 
idea seems to have been started 
by Mr. Henry Jenkins ; pamphlets 
flew about, and the curious may 
read the strange theories by which 
the partisans of one theory of the 
origin of Colchester Castle backed 
up this supposition. A somewhat 
parallel case is that of Brixworth 
Church in Northamptonshire, 
which by some has been con- 
sidered to be a Roman building, 
possibly a basilica, though an ex- 
amination, even a cursory one, will 
show that, like the keep at Col- 
chester, it is a much later building, 
built,however, of Roman materials. 
Anyhow this Roman myth had 
not disappeared in 1876, though 
no one ventured to bring it for- 
ward in 1907. 

But Eudo Dapifer, if he did not 
actually build the castle and its 
tower, at any rate had much to do 
with it. He came, as did so many 
of those who settled in England 
with the Conqueror and became 
ancestors of many of our most 
important families, from the 
Cotentin in Normandy, that por- 
tion of the dukedom which looks 
across the Channel. His office was 
that of steward to William as 
Duke of Normandy, not as King of 
England, for the stewardship of 
the royal court was held by 
another. He was the son of 
Hubert de Rie, and with two 
other sons of that Norman noble 
joined in the Conqueror’s expedi- 
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tion. The three brothers settled 
in England, and though they 
all received grants of land and 
manors from the Conqueror, 
Eudo received the largest share. 
He was moreover a tenant-in- 
chief, while the others were sub- 
tenants. Amongst these posses- 
sions were twenty-five manors in 
Essex, and Eudo became an Essex 
man by residence. In Colchester, 
however, the lordship and demesne, 
as Domesday tells us, were held 
by the King, and Eudo only pos- 
sessed five houses, forty acres of 
land, and a claim to the fourth of 
certain lands held “ in elemosina 
Regis.” No castle at Colchester 
is mentioned in Domesday, and 
indeed only one, that of Raleigh, 
in the whole of Essex. 

But though not an important 
proprietor in the town as regards 
extent of possessions, Eudo bore a 
very high character amongst the 
men of Colchester, who moved 
William Rufus to place him in 
charge of them. Another steward, 
Hamo Dapifer, who was, however, 
steward to the Norman sovereigns 
as kings not as dukes, succeeded 
to the care of Colchester after the 
death of Eudo, which occurred at 
his castle of Preaux in Normandy 
in 1120, 

What else Eudo did for Col- 
chester we shall consider later. 
Meanwhile let us take up the his- 
tory of the ownership of the castle. 
Eudo left an only daughter, Mar- 
garet, his sole heiress. ‘This lady 
married William de Magnaville, 
and their son was Geoffrey Earl 
of Essex, who became through his 
mother the holder of his grand- 
father’s office of steward of Nor- 
mandy, that is, the Dapifer of the 
Ducal Court. This office was 
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granted to him by Stephen, whoalso 
gave him lands across the Channel. 
As for the castle, it became again 
a possession of the Crown, and 
probably remained in the custody 
of the Sheriff of Essex, though 
there is a rumour of a grant of it 
by Empress Maud to Alberic de 
Vere, and also to Hubert de St. 
Clare, who sacrificed his own life 
for that of his King, Henry IL., 
by warding off an arrow at the 
siege of Bridgnorth in 116s. 
Hubert de St. Clare’s daughter 
was married to William de 
Lanvalai, and King John made 
him constable of the castle. His 
son, also named William, then 
became constable, but joined the 
Barons’ party. Harvisa, the daugh- 
ter of the first and sister of 
the second William of Lanvalai, 
was given in wardship to the 
famous Justiciary Hubert de 
Burgh, who married her to his 
son John. King John himself 
paid six visits to Colchester, But 
there had been another constable 
before William de Lanvalai, one 
Harengot, who had succeeded an- 
other constable, Matthew Mantell. 
In 1215 the castle was taken and 
the town burnt by the enemies of 
King John. The King, it seems, 
retook the castle and gave a safe 
conduct to London to the garrison, 
which consisted of one hundred 
and thirteen persons, knights, 
squires, and attendants, cross-bow- 
men and foot-soldiers. If this 
was all the garrison it does not 
seem remarkable that the castle 
could not hold out. Harengot 
then became constable again, but 
for a time the French invaders 
under Louis held the castle, and 
the Bishop of London had to 
negotiate with them for the King. 
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Enough has been said to show that 
the custody of the castle became 
to some extent hereditary until 
after the time of Hubert de Burgh, 
who held it together with the 
wardship of the heiress Harvisa. 
But Hubert was dispossessed, and 
was succeeded by Stephen de 
Segrave. Then came Thomas de 
Clare, and then, towards the close 
of the reign of Henry III., Guy 
de Montfort. William de Way- 
land followed, and then came John 
de Burgh, who, as we have men- 
tioned, was the husband of Harvisa, 
and therefore the last constable 
who had any sort of hereditary 
claim. In 1275 the castle became 
the county prison, and was there- 
fore in the hands of the Sheriff of 
Essex. 

The famous siege of Colchester, 
which lasted from June to August 
1648, was a siege of the town 
itself rather ‘than of the castle. 
The Royalist leaders, Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George Lisle, had 
only taken possession of the place, 
with 4000 men, four-and-twenty 
hours before Fairfax was on them, 
attacking the town first on the 
Lexden side. His guns were 
placed afterwards across the Colne, 
to the north and north-east. Star- 
vation seems to have driven the 
Royalists to surrender—there could 
hardly have been time to get in 
stores and provisions—and the two 
leaders were shot beneath the castle 
wall in defiance, it seems, of all the 
usual laws of war of civilised nations, 

The building itself, as we have 
said, is composed in great part of 
Roman materials, especially the 
usual flat tiles or bricks, which 
appear in bands between the 
stones in all parts of the walls, 
The details of the buildings, the 
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handsome entrance gateway, the 
splayed windows—there are others 
of later date—and the groining of 
what is now called the chapel, are 
all of Norman work. As already 
noted, Mr. St. John Hope utterly 
repudiated the commonly received 
opinion that the keep, the build- 
ing in question, was erected by 
Eudo Dapifer, and drew a com- 
parison between it and the Tower 
of London, especially with regard 
to the large chapel and the great 
hall on the upper floor, now de- 
stroyed, and referred it therefore 
to the time of the Conqueror, 
With regard to its position he 
suggested that the whole castle 
occupied a vacant portion of the 
old Roman city, unbuilt on in 
Saxon days, and with plenty ot 
material ready at hand not only 
for the formation of new build- 
ings, but also available for making 
the surrounding walls of the yards 
or baileys. The upper portion 
of the keep has been destroyed, 
and this seems to have been the 
result of the sale of it in 1683 to 
one John Wheely, who bought it 
for the sake of the material and 
proceeded to destroy it. Fortu- 
nately his infamous project was, 
after he had proceeded for a time 
with his work, frustrated by the 
condition of the building itself. 
He found that the cement which 
bound the stones together was so 
firm that he was fortunately 
obliged to desist. "The ruins were 
sold to Sir Isaac Rebow, a well- 
known inhabitant of Colchester at 
that time, who left them to his 
grandson. They then passed to 
a Mrs. Webster, who gave them 
to her daughter, and the husband 
of the latter lady, Mr. Charles 
Gray, did much towards making 
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necessary and careful repairs which 
saved the castle from further harm, 
and also formed in the crypt a 
library to contain books furnished 
by Samuel Harsnett, Archbishop 
of York, himself a native of Col- 
chester. Happily Colchester Castle 
is now quite safe in the hands of 
the present owner, Mr. James 
Round, the president of the meet- 
ing, to whom so much of its 
success was due. 

The crypt referred to is now 
considered to be the under-croft 
of the chapel which existed above 
it till the days of John Wheely, 
and it is now occupied by the 
magnificent and unrivalled collec- 


tion known as the Colchester 
Museum. Volumes might be 
written about this — collection, 


which has been added to from 
time to time, one collection, which 
occupies the adjacent corridor, 
and consists of Roman remains, 
having been purchased only a few 
years ago. Here we find a 
splendid example of a memorial 
to a Roman centurion, represent- 
ing that officer in his full uniform. 
It was put up to his memory by 
his two freedmen. The Colchester 
urn, discovered in 1853 at West 
Lodge, and the Colchester sphinx, 
discovered in 1821 on the site of 
the hospital, are well known to all 
antiquaries. But the chief glory 
of the Museum is the collection 
of British and Roman gold coins. 
There ate specimens of those of 
Cunobeline struck at the Mint 
which he founded there. Dr. 
Laver, who lectured in the Mu- 
seum, said that any one looking 
at the collection of British remains 
as a whole, could not but be con- 
vinced that the old theory that 
ancient Britons were a savage tacé 
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clad only in a coat of blue paint, of 
a mantle of skins, was utterly over- 
thrown, and that for centuries 
before the Roman occupation there 
must have been a_ considerable 
amount of civilisation in our 
island. 

The walls of Colchester remain 
almost complete in their circuit 
round what was the Roman Colo- 
nia. Happily these have not been 
much built upon or destroyed, 
though the upper portion is, of 
course, of medieval date, and 
many a glimpse may be obtained 
in the backyards of adjoining 
houses of Roman brick-work sur- 
mounted by some picturesque bas- 
tion or other building erected by 
our more immediate ancestors in 
Colchester. 

Such a town as Colchester, of 
course, exhibits remains of religious 
houses, and shows us churches of 
the greatest interest, Of the 
former by far the most conspicuous 
is the Atgustinian Priory of St. 
Botolph, which dates from the 
twelfth century. Here Roman 
brick was again largely used by 
medieval builders, bands of the 
tiles appearing round the Norman 
arches. None of the conventual 
buildings are left, but the Priory 
Church, of which the greater por- 
tion of the west front still exists, is 
unique from the mariner in which 
the older material has been used, 
and almost unique for its double 
arcade of intersecting round arches. 
It was used as a parish church 
until the days of the siege, when 
it was terribly knocked about. 
The churches appear to have 
stiffered very much indeed from 
the attack of Fairfax and his 
men. The font in St. Martin’s 
Church has bullets embedded in 
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the stone work. St. Botolph’s is 
conspicuous among other houses 
of the Augustinians as being the 
first one of that order founded in 
England. 

Of the Benedictine Abbey 
founded by Eudo Dapifer only 
the gatehouse, which now forms 
the entrance to the officers’ 
grounds at the Camp, is to be 
found. Unfortunately it has been 
over “restored” by the zeal of 
the War Office. We have hardly 
space to enter into the history of 
these two religious houses, of 
which, however, much is known. 

The ecclesiologist will find in 
the parish churches of Colchester 
much that will interest him, for, 
as is but to be expected in a town 
of this character, every form of 
church architecture from early 
Saxon to late Perpendicular is to 
be found. No one, whether eccle- 
siologist or not, can fail to be 
struck by the external beauty and 
picturesque situation of many of 
the churches, so different are their 
surroundings from those of most 
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churches to be found in other and 
more crowded towns. The Priory 
Church of St, Botolph stands in a 
fair garden. ‘The Church of St. 
James stands boldly high above 
the broad East Hill. St. Peter’s, 
though not architecturally highly 
interesting, has a certain venerable 
look about its tower, which forms a 
pleasing picture at the crossing of 
North Hill and High Street. 
The little chapel of St. Helena, 
lately restored as a clergy chapter- 
house, is on one side thrown open 
to view by a small courtyard. The 
churchyard of St. Martin’s might 
be a God’s acre in a country 
village. Lastly, the low red-tiled 
and deep-corniced Saxon tower of 
Holy Trinity, rising from thick 
foliage, with the tower of the new 
town-hall beyond, on the summit 
of which stands Helena, cross 
in hand, forms a picture which 
almost makes us fancy that we are 
gazing down some street in 
southern Europe, so suggestive of 
Italy is the scene before us, 


A. J. F. 
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“ Woman—Her Position ano In- 
FLUENCE IN ANCIENT GREECE 
aND RomMgE, AND AMONG THE 
Earty Curistians.” By James 
Donatpson, M.A., LL.D. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. Price 
§s. net.) 

“Tue very first and most essen- 

tial element in the harmonious 

development of woman’s nature, 
as it is of man’s, is freedom, but 
this is the very last thing which 
she acquires. Impediments have 
arisen on every hand to hinder her 
from bringing her powers into full 
activity. Ignorance, prejudice, 


absurd modes of thought prevalent 
in particular ages, conventional 
restraints of an arbitrary nature, 
laws that have sought to attain 
special aims without regard to 
general culture and well-being— 
these and like causes have pre- 
vented us from seeing what woman 
might become if she were left un- 
fettered by all influences but those 
that are benign and congenial. It 
is the part of the historian to take 
note of these obstacles, and to see 


what, notwithstanding these, 
woman can do and aims at doing.” 
With these prefatory remarks 
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Dr, James Dunaldson has produced 
a book on the Eternal Feminine, 
in which those who look into the 
past in order better to compre- 
hend the conditions of the present 
will find much food for reflection. 
He rightly observes, “ all opinions 
on women are apt to be intense,” 
but has himself avoided that in- 
clination, keeping throughout “a 
very even way,” and his handling 
of that most difficult subject— 
the intercourse between the sexes 
— is worthy of note. No essential 
facts should be unapproachable, 
yet they are often compelled to be 
so considered owing to a writer’s 
insufficient command of language 
combining discretion and good 
taste with the truth obvious. Dr. 
Donaldson divides his subject into 
four “ books,” of which the first 
three and the major part of the 
fourth are reprinted from the 
Contemporary Review. “The 
Position and Influence of Woman 
in Ancient Greece” contains a 
preliminary chapter dealing with 
the conditions of thought of that 
period, a matter of importance not 
always duly regarded by those who 
sit in judgment. “They (the 
Greeks) did not feel or think that 
one definite course of conduct was 
right and the others wrong ; but 
they had to judge in each case 
whether the action was becoming, 
whether it was in harmony with 
the nobler side of human nature, 
whether it was beautiful or useful. 
Utility, appropriateness, and the 
sense of the beautiful were the 
only guides.” The strength and 
universality of their passionate love 
of beauty is to most modern minds 
the least comprehensible influence, 
and is apt to lead them to degrade 
what they cannot understand ; and 
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although when urging this point 
the author can scarcely be termed 
inspired, the sheer sanity of his 
words perhaps carries the more 
weight. He reminds us also of 
an additional difficulty in regard 
to the early history of women— 
that almost all we know of them 
is derived from men. 

Of the Homeric women he 
writes eloquently, as who should 
not, and continues with accounts 
of the Spartan and Athenian 
women and the different positions 
they held in the two states, one 
short chapter being devoted to 
“ the only woman in all antiquity 
whose productions by universal 
consent placed her on the same 
level with the greatest poets of the 
other sex.” Dr. Donaldson draws 
a clear contrast between the con- 
ditions of Greek and Roman 
women, and touches on the revolu- 
tionary results of the connubium, or 
right of intermarriage, in the fifth 
century B.c., and the conferring of 
citizenship on all the inhabitants 
of the Roman Empire by Cara- 
calla in 212 av. He further 
traces the effects of religion and 
legislation, and contests the unwar- 
ranted opinion, “continually ex- 
pressed, that woman owes her pre- 
sent high position to Christianity, 
and the influences of the Teutonic 
mind, . . . In the Gospelswomen 
occupy a prominent position,” but 
“there is no special doctrine pro- 
pounded in regard to women, and 
if there is any approach to this it 
exhibits great mildness.” The 
Pauline writings, however, do not 
tend to elevate the position of 
women, and, to quote Dr. Donald- 
son again, “ St. Paul’s words had a 
great influence on the formation 
of opinion in regard to women in 
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the ancient Church. They fell in 
with the tendencies of the times, 
and were made the groundwork 
and support of the depreciation of 
marriage which became prevalent 
in the third and fourth centuries 
of ourera. . . . The entire exclu- 
sion of women from every sacred 
function stands in striking contrast 
with both heathen and heretical 
practice. Priestesses had a high 
and honoured position among the 
Greeks. . . . In the Church the 
highest post to which she rose was 
to be a door-keeper and a message- 
woman, and even these functions 
were taken away trom her during 
the Middle Ages.” 

In like manner Christianity ex- 
hibits a curious anomaly in the 
honours heaped on the women 
martyrs after death and the restric- 
tions imposed on them during 
their lives ; so, too, in the exalta- 
tion of celibacy a curious revulsion 
is displayed from the high esteem 
in which family life was held in the 
earlier world of Greece and Rome. 
The condemnation of infanticide, 
which was largely confined to the 
female sex, and was the outcome 
of “the absolute power of life 
and death over his children” 
invested in the Roman father, was 
Christianity’s greatest work for 
woman. “ The ascetic tendency, 
on the other hand, repressed the 
growth of population. It had alsoa 
deteriorating effect on posterity.” 

Dr. Donaldson does not attempt 
to express any opinion as to the 
relative values of the diverging 
systems ; he wisely leaves that to 
his unwise readers, and supple- 
ments his work with suggestions 
and a bibliography for a further 
pursuance of his subject. 

Auix Eczrton. 
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“THe HamBiepon Men. Being 
a New Edition of John Nyren’s 
‘Young Cricketer’s Tutor,’ 
together with a Collection of 
other Matter drawn from 
Various Sources, all Bearing 
upon the Great Batsmen and 


Bowlers before Round-Arm 
came in.” Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. (London: Henry 
Frowde. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 


The scope of this work is fairly 
indicated by its title. It relates to 
that period in the history of cricket 
during which the game was 
emerging from the quietude and 
half-forgetfulness of a country 
sport—changeful and experimental 
—into a pastime ruled by custom 
and stricter laws, which was be- 
ginning to be acclaimed as national. 
With the wane of the Hambledon 
Club and the popularisation of 
round-arm bowling the old epoch 
passed away and a new one began. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas has been so 
fortunate as to receive from one 
of the granddaughters of John 
Nyren “a little paper of me- 
mories,” of which he gives us the 
benefit in his chapter on that 
famous Hambledon man who, it 
is well to remember, numbered 
among his friends those friends of 
Elia, Leigh Hunt, Cowden Clarke, 
and Vincent Novello. 

For new material, other than 
that contained in this essay on 
John Nyren, the student is referred 
to the editor’s “ Introduction,” 
and to several illustrations accom- 
panying the volume, especially to 
that page of sketches, by George 
Shepherd, of players at Lord’s 
about 1790—recently acquired by 
the M.C,.C.—given as the frontis- 
piece. In the main, however, the 
book is a compilation. 
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“Cricket Scores and Biogra- 
phies,” the life-work of Arthur 
Haygarth, whose “ chivalry always 
was cricket,” is drawn upon again 
and again. And the Rev. James 
Pycroft, author, among other 
works, of “The Principles of 
Scientific Batting,” “ The Cricket 
Tutor,” “Cricketana,” and “ Ox- 
ford Memories,’ is well repre- 
sented by his comprehensive survey 
of “The Hambledon Club and 
the Old Players,” taken, as the 
editor points out to us, from two 
chapters of the second edition of 
“The Cricket Field.” Here, too, is 
a part of that admirable rhapsodical 
review of John Nyren’s book which 
the Rev. John Mitford contributed, 
in July and September 1833, to 
the pages of Tue GenTLEman’s 
Macazine. John Mitford, rector 
of Benhall in Suffolk, elder friend 
and fellow enthusiast of the Rev. 
James Pycroft, and benefactor and 
eulogist of Old Fennex, was Syl- 
vanus Urban in his day ; and, in 
the example of his work cited, vies 
with old John Nyren himself in 
the relish, the gusto, with which 
he dwelt upon the past glories 
and the ancient heroes of a game 
that more perhaps than any other 
may be enjoyed in retrospection. 

“The Hambledon Men ” opens 
with Mr.AndrewLang’s “ Ballade of 
Dead Cricketers ” and closes with 
a set of verses by Mr. Alfred 
Cochrane entitled  “ England, 
Past and Present.” It is dedicated 
“To the Misses Mary, Elisabeth 
and Alice Nyren, granddaughters 
of John Nyren.” 

On the whole, Mr. E. V. Lucas 
may be congratulated on a useful 
piece of book-making which will 
be appreciated by a wide circle of 
active cricketers and by a still 
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wider circle of well-wishers to the 
game. 

We permit ourselves the pleasure 
of quoting from the title-page a 
happy excerpt from a letter ad- 
dressed, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, by Mary Tur- 
ner, of East Hoathly, to her son at 
Brighton : 

“Last Munday youre Father 
was at Mr. Payn’s and plaid at 
Cricket, and came home please 
anuf, for he struck the best ball in 
the game, and whishd he had not 
anny thing else to do he would 
play at Cricket all his Life.” 

Georce F, Witson. 


“Some Dorser Manor Hovsss : 
with their Literary and Histori- 
cal Associations.” By Sipney 
Heatu and W. pz C. Pripgaux. 
With a Foreword by R. Bos- 
worth Smith. [Illustrated with 
forty drawings by Sidney Heath, 
and rubbings from sepulchral 
brasses by W. de C. Prideaux. 
(Bemrose and Sons, London. 
Price 30s. net.) 

The county of Dorset is par- 
ticularly rich in manor-houses, and 
the book before us gives an ex- 
cellent description of twenty of 
them and of the families that have 
inhabited them. There seems to 
have been no method in the 
authors’ selection, yet the houses 
included may claim to be repre- 
sentative, and Mr. Heath’s charm- 
ing drawings do them the fullest 
justice. They are Athelhampton, 
Bingham’s Melcombe, Bloxworth, 
Canford, Chantmarle, Charbo- 
rough, Clifton Maubank, Cran- 
borne, Kingston Lacy, Lower 
Waterson, Mapperton, Melbury, 
Parnham, Poxwell, Trent, Warm- 
well, Winterbourne Anderson, 
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Wolfeton, Woodsford, and Wool. 
Some of these houses are not 
appraised by Dorset people at their 
true value, because they have be- 
come *‘ manor farms” ; and some, 
on the other hand, have had an 
almost undue greatness thrust 
upon them because they have been 
chosen by Mr. Hardy as scenic 
backgrounds for his Wessex novels. 
But Mr. Heath’s letterpress is 
judicious, and the architectural 
features of each house are well 
blended with its historical and 
literary associations, A distinct 
feature of the book is the repro- 
duction, in gold and black, of 
brasses relating to some of the 
families that owned the various 
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Nortuern Nores anp QueEriEs: 
a Quarterly Magazine devoted 
to the Antiquities of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Westmor- 
land and Durham. Vol. i., No. 
7. (M.S. Dodds, 61 Quayside, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Price 
1s. 6d.) 

Tue Bishop of Durham contri- 

butes a “ Note upon an Extract 

from the Church Records of Ches- 
ter-le-Street relating to Bishop 

Maltby’s First Confirmation there.” 

The extract, which is quaint and 

amusing, is dated October 28, 

1836, and is signed “ E. W, Max- 

well, Churchwarden.” It begins 

thus: “A confirmation held at 

Chester by Dr. Maltby, the new 

Radical Bishop of Durham. He 

was wigless, and the dignity of the 

bishop was lost.” It is a senti- 
ment which would have made the 
humour of Carlyle bubble over. 

“ Robert Dodsley and his Connec- 

tion with the North” is the syb- 
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manors, with genealogical and 
heraldic notes carefully compiled 
by Mr. Prideaux: thus we get 
facsimiles of memorial brasses of 
members of the Martyn, Cheverell, 
Horsey, Strangwayes, Sampford, 
Brounyng, Tregonwell, and Tur- 
berville families in the churches of 
Piddletown, Yetminster, Melbury 
Sampford, Milton Abbey, and 
Bere Regis. There is little to 
criticise adversely in this sump- 
tuous volume, and one hopes that 
it may prove to be the pioneer of 
a series by the same authors—a 
series. which would throw much 
light on the history of Dorset 
from medieval times downwards. 
Hersert Pentin. 
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ject of a valuable paper which is 
continued in the present number. 
Among much matter that is of 
especial interest to northern anti- 
quaries is a note on the Chancery 
suit of Vane versus Lord Barnard. 
His lordship, “ having taken dis- 
pleasure against his son, got 200 
workmen together, and of a sud- 
den, in a few days, stript the 
castle” (Raby Castle) “of the 
lead, iron, glass, doors, and boards, 
etc., to the value of £3000.” The 
Court ordered Lord Barnard to 
repair the mischief at his own ex- 
pense, “and decreed plaintiff his 
costs.” 


Tue Suanacuie: an Irish Illus- 
trated Quarterly. Vol. ii., No. 
. Summer 1907. (Maunsel 
and Co., Dublin. Price 1s.) 
The present number of this dis- 
tinctively Irish magazine opens 
with an enlightening little article 
by J. M. Synge, with the title, 
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“In West Kerry.” ‘This is fol- 
lowed by a quaint description of 
“The Bogwail.” ‘“ The Crows of 
Mephistophiles,” by George Fitz- 
maurice, is a particularly Irish 
short story. Mr. J. B. Yeats, 
“writing on ‘The Rationale of 
Art,” is in a stern mood. He 
says: “The poet is always 
amongst us: the difficulty is how 
to find him ; he is like the pro- 
verbial needle in a bundle of hay. 
But one thing is certain—logicians 
without love will not find him ; 
they leave a desolation and call it 
peace—nay, they call it culture. 
Critics of this sort will allow no- 
thing to exist except themselves. 
No, I am wrong. There is one 
thing they admire more even than 
themselves—-the fait accompli, a 
mundane success. Had Watts been 
born in Dublin he would have 
read for the ‘Indian Civil,’ and 
perhaps—passed.” And yet one 
had the impression that Ireland 
does not breed many ‘“logicians 
without love.” 
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Tue Bapminton Macazine. or 
Sports anpD Pastimes, New 
Series. No. 145. August 1907. 
Alfred E. T. Watson, editor. 
(8 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. Price 1s.) 
Good wine needs no bush, and 

the Badminton needs no recom- 

mendation to those whose interest 
is centred in field-sports. Fortu- 
nately, there. is a close connection 
between sport and the open-air 
study of natural history ; and in 
nothing is England more fortunate 
than in those inheritors of the 
spirit of Gilbert White who assist 
science while they are promoting 
their own health and manliness, 

The Badminton often contains 

articles which appeal strongly to 

such readers, and “ The Life of a 

Yorkshire Grouse” in the current 

number is an instance in point. 

One can cordially recommend the 

magazine for holiday reading to all 

who have the instinct of sport in 
them. 
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We missed the “ Rapture that was 
June” this year, and now August 
with “panting heart of fire” 
seems little likely to compensate 
us for the disappointments of mid- 
summer. The hot weather is fast 
bringing the dahlias into bloom, 
but it is with a little regret for the 
passing of summer that we first see 
the flowers which will remain 
with us till the early autumnal 
frosts appear. 

All the summer-flowering peren- 
nials, spoiled at first by the cold, 
rushed into bloom last month, and 
the borders are still a blaze of 
colour ; yet it often strikes one 
in how many gardens, especially 


small ones, they fail to yield the 
best possible results, One very 
noticeable fault, I think, is a lack 
of unity and repose, where other- 
wise nothing is left to be desired 
in the choice of flowers. A hap- 
hazard, put - them - in - anywhere 
method of planting is answerable 
in a great measure for this. We 
find larkspurs, red and_ purple 
lobelias, gaillardias, phloxes of all 
colours, dotted at irregular and 
meaningless intervals down the 
borders. 

Colours and contrasts should be 
massed with simplicity, For in- 
stance, blue and white Canterbury 
bells growing up under an over- 
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hanging wealth of polyantha roses 
—dephiniums, pale blue and deep- 
est azure, with a mass of golden 
and black gaillardias at their roots— 
then no more wallflowers or gail- 
lardias near enough to diminish 
the force of those vivid splashes of 
colour. Plant boldly in masses in 
the borders ; know in your mind’s 
eye the effect you intend to pro- 
duce, and be brave to try experi- 
ments of colour, Sometimes the 
most. unlikely. combinations of 
plants turn out the loveliest. 

A striking feature now in our 
“most sweet and delicious gar- 
dens” is the gladiolus, The 
names of the _ ever-increasing 
varieties of the several groups of 
hybrids occupy many pages of the 
catalogues and show a fine choice 
of fancy nomenclature. 

Gladiolus brenchleyensis is a very 
old favourite, with its soft scarlet 
colour. The blooms are not too 
large or heavy to.be supported by 
the stem, an advantage unfortu- 
nately not always possessed by the 
varieties of the beautiful gandavensis 
group. The blooms of these are 
often so large and heavy that your 
treasured gladiolus may lay its 
proud spike in the dust unless 
prompt recourse is had to arti- 
ficial aid. 

Hybrids of the Chi/dsi group are 
among the best and most free- 
flowering in cultivation. The 
dark green leaves often grow to a 
height of four or five feet, and the 
flower-spikes are sometimes more 
than two feet long. The flowers 
are grown in remarkably fine and 
delicate shades of colour, are often 
exquisitely spotted in. the throat, 
and measure from seven to nine 
inches across. The Lemoinei group 
includes many lovely varieties, 
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distinguished by a large yellow 
blotch on the lower segment, 
ringed round with dusky red, 
purple, or maroon, 

There is a difference of opinion 
as to the soil which the gladiolus 
prefers. Some. growers plant it 
in stiff loam, such as roses love ; 
others put their faith in sandy 
light soil. Both produce excellent 
results, and as a matter of fact I 
think both theories are partially 
right, as I have always found on 
heavy wet ground the gladiolus 
should be treated as if it pre- 
ferred a light and friable soil, 
while in dry and poor ground the 
earth should be deeply dug and 
enriched as much as possible. 

The corms should be planted 
from early March till the middle 
of May, according to the time the 
flowers are wanted. Those put 
in during March will bloom early 
—that is to say,in July, and by 
later planting we may have con- 
tinuous bloom into the early 
autumn. Some growers peel off 
the outer coat and cut the corm in 
two, so that each piece contains 
an eye, much after the manner of 
the potato. Some powdered char- 
coal is sprinkled over the cut, and 
the pieces are then set about four 
or five inches deep. 

It is well to remember in choos- 
ing the ground for gladioli that 
the roots do not spread, but go 
straight down into the earth. The 
corms should be lifted at the be- 
ginning of November and stored 
in a dry place. Some of the wild 
species and a few hybrids such as 
the lovely white G. Colvillei can 
be left in the ground undisturbed 
for years, but as a rule the finer 
sorts deteriorate if they are not 
lifted. 
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August is usually felt to be a 
breathing space in the way of 
planting, and is not looked on at 
all as a seasonable month for making 
additions to our stock of plants ; 
still there are a few things— 
meadow saffron (colchicum), for 
instance, and autumn flowering 
crocuses—that must be planted 
now or never. These all bloom 
before their leaves appear and 
therefore show to greater advantage 
on grass, but as the leaves must not 
be cut down till the following 
spring it is not always convenient, 
except in the real wild garden, to 
leave parts of the grass unmown. 
Meadow-saffron is one of the pret- 
tiest of our native field-flowers. It 
is distributed freely over England, 
and one Essex village even owes 
its name to these flowers, which 
were cultivated there for purposes 
of commerce. 

They do well planted in the or- 
chard in open sunny spaces between 


the trees, as the little purple 
flowers will not appear till after 
the long grass has been cut for hay, 
and if left to themselves the plants 
soon form large and spreading 


colonies, There are many foreign 
species, and many shades of colour 
can be obtained—mauve, white, 
violet, and rose, 

A succession of crocuses may be 
had from the end of July till 
Christmas-time, but the winter 
flowering kinds are rarely seen to 
advantage out of doors on account 
of the winds and rain of our 
climate. If wedesire crocuses out of 
spring-time it is perhaps wiser for 
most of us to confine our choice to 
species that bloom in the autumn. 

There are many from which to 
choose. A pretty combination is 
that of Crocus cancellatus, with a 
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delicate little mauve flower, and ~ 
the stronger-coloured C. asturicus 
atro-purpureus. Another lovely © 
species is C. hadriaticus chryso- 4 
bellonicus, which has a small white 
flower streaked with red. The © 
bright orange C. Scharojani is in 
full bloom now. The last-named 
bulbs should be planted in early 
June, and a permanent position 
allotted them, as they cannot en- 
dure to be disturbed. All these 
crocuses are very easily grown and 
their frail bloom and delicate 
colour strike a very distinct note 
amid the rampant growth and 
strong tints of mid-August. They 
rest the eye dazzled by the dahlias 
and sunflowers and other brilliant 
late summer blossoms, “ true clients 
of the sunne,” as Bishop Hall 
called the marigold. 

For barbaric colouring alone it 
would take much to beat the 
strange Mexican flower, Tigridia 
Pavonia, the Tiger Peacock, fitly 
so named, with its glaring flowers 
of scarlet splashed with purple and 
yellow. 

Tigridias well repay the yearly 
trouble of lifting, storing, and re- 
planting the bulbs. It is true the 
blooms last barely a whole day, 
but they are constantly replaced 
and plants remain in bloom con- 
tinuously from July to the end of 
August. They flourish best in » 
sunny spots of rich deep loam 
(which should be well mulched © 
when the leaves first appear), and 
they respond gratefully to liberal 
cans of water while blooming. 
Save in very favoured parts of the 
west and south of England they 
are not hardy, and must be treated 
like dahlias—the bulbs taken up, 
dried, and stored in boxes of sand 
till April, Mary C, Coxnezap, 








